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Probident Institutions. 


NEWSVENDORS: BENEVOLENT 
DENT INSTITUTION. 
Founded 1839. 
Funds exceed 27,0002. 
Office: 15 and 16, Farringdon Street, London, E.0. 


Patron : 
The Right Hon. THE EARL OF ROSEBERY, K.G. K.T. 
President : 
The LORD GLENESK. 
Treasurer : 
TRE LONDON AND WESTMINSTER BANK, LIMITED. 
OBJECTS.—This Institution en bay ayy ye 1839 in_the City of 


don, under the Presidency of the late Alderman Harmer, for 
—- Pensions and Temporary Assistance to principals and 


AND 


ranti 
£ assistan’ omges “xe as vendors of Newspapers. 
ae TP. prey Man or Woman thi shout the United 
whether Publisher, Wholesaler, Retailer, Employer, or 
miler is em to become a ay = (of this Institution, and 





y i Bengfits u of Fiv 3 ree 
Guineas for life, Srovided that he or ‘she is engaged in vthe ead icf 


Newspapers, and such Members who ins outs te sec’ 
of consideration te the — of their need: m the Inst tation. 
PENSIONS. oe tants now num er hirty-six, the Men 
receiving 251. and the Women 20 per annum 
The “Royal Victoria os Fund,” comme: emorating the great 
advart the News le enjoyed under the rule of 





er late 
Mess jesty Queen Victoria, provides 20. a year each for Six Widows of 
ewsvel ors. 

The “ Francis — provides Pensicus for One Man, 25/., and One 

Ww oman 2, and wi subscribed in memory of the late John 
Francis, who died = pril 6, 1882, and _— for more t! 
Publisher of the ——-. He too active and leading part 
throughout the w yy AS. of tne agitation for the repeal of the 
various then existing “Taxes on Kn and was for very many 
years a staunch supporter of this Tite ion. 

The “ Horace Marshall Pension Fund” is the gift of the late Mr. 
Horace Brooks Marshall.  employés of that firm have primary 
tight of election to its benefits. 
he “Herbert Lloyd Pension Fund” pr 


oe per annum for 
e man, in — and grateful memory provi ie Her 


rt Lloyd, who 


died May 12, 1 

The mrinclpal features of the Rules governing election to all Pensions 
are, that eac ae = have been (1) x Member of the Institu- 
tion for not less than ten rs preceding application ; (2) not less than 


fifty-five years ot age ; (3) enqneed in the sale of Newspapers for at least 


ten 
RELIEF. —Temporary relief is given in cases of distress, not only 
to Members of the Inst: ae. but to Newsvendors or their servants 





who may be sf Members ot the Institu- 
tion. "Ina is made toute aaa by Visiting os and 
relief is awarded in accordance mith th the —_ and ents of 
each case. W. WILKIE JON Sacocieny. 


[THE BOOKSELLERS’ PROVIDENT 
INSTITUTION. 


Founded 1837. 
Patron—HER MAJESTY QUEEN ALEXANDRA. 
Invested Capital, 30,0002. 
A UNIQUE INVESTMENT 
Offered to London Booksellers and their Assistants. 
wang mem or woman of twenty-five can fanest the sum of Ries 4 








Guides f for i obtain the 
participate in th in the following advantages :— 
«an Freedom from want in time of Adversity as long as need 

1st 

SECOND. Permanent Relief ms handy 

THIRD. ‘Medical Advice 4h. 

FOURTH. A Cot e pmo Matos Tingley, Hert ey, Hertford: 
shire) for Stem , with garden produce, 
attendance , in addition to an ae 

FIFTH. A furnished house in the same Retreat at Abbots Tangley 
3 the use of Members and their families for holidays or during 

valescence, 
SIXTH. A contribution towards Funeral expenses when it ate 


SEVENTH. All these are available not 4 Members only, bu 
for their wives or widows a ng childre: 
EIGHTH. The the es subscriptions confers an absolute 
i ae inf cee ali to the Secretary Mr. GEORGE 
‘or er infor maj rR. 
LARNER, 28, Paternoster anny 


: Gtarieusl. 
JHE LAW SOCIETY. 


The COUNCIL offers for award in JULY NEXT TEN STUDENT- 
SHIPS of the annual value of 50l. each, tenable on condition of 


yihe Counc proper supervision Courses of Legal Studies approved 


aa thi 
‘or Co} of the Regulations and Forms of Ent. apply at the 
Offer of HE LAW SOCIETY, 106, Chancery Lane, W.C. 








ESTMINSTER SCHOOL.—A BYE-ELEC- 
TION will be hat om JANUARY 14, 15, 16, to FILL UP ONE 
RESIDENTIAL. and ONE NON-RESIDENTIAL SCHOLARSHIP. 
LT, — apply to THE BURSAR, Little Dean's Yard, West- 





GARRATT'S HALL, BANSTEAD. Ladies’ 
School; Beautiful Grounds, Forty-five Acres; 570 ft. above 


“sea level, among the pine trees of Surrey ; cultured and refined home, 
ucation on modern lines. 


with Ed 





idm EDUCATION CORPORATION. 
CHERWELL HAUL, OXFORD ain 


Teachers. Peteaioal— 
cation in the 
‘Students are prepared for ,— Oxford, ed 
and for the 


‘Xmbrtige an the es Teachers’ Dipl py b 


Froebel 
Oxford im the 
B ord ta the Goring and. LARSHIPS to be awarded in the Spring 


: aud Sommer Summer eonn-—doely to the Principal 





K ING’s COLLEGE LONDON. 
(University of London.) 


EVENING CLASS DEPARTMENT. 

Courses are arranged for the Intermediate and Final Examina- 
tions for the B.A. and B.8c. Degrees of the University of London. 
Students taking the full Course pay Composition Fees, and rank as 
Internal Students of the oe iete here are also Classes in 
wp ice we = ineering Subj 

EVEN S area 
piedion, Seeetetese and Building gaat 
Mathematics, Physics, and all Science Subjects. 

For full information and Prospec' ply tothe Dean (Mr. R. W. K. 
| te age or to the POECRETARY King’s College, Strand, 
London, W.C. 


Kies COLLEGE, LONDON. 
(University of London.) 


DEPARTMENT re Weg TEACHERS FOR 
SECONDARY SCHOOLS. 

The Course, which is intended to meet the requirements of the 
Teachers’ Registration Council, is both Practical (including properly 

directed work in a Secondary School) and Theoretical (preparing for 
the London Teachers’ Diploma and the Certificate of the Teachers’ 
Training Syndicate). 

The Course occupies a year, beginning in October or Januar. 

For further particulars apply to the SECRETARY, King's eollege, 


Strand. 
EFORE SELECTING A SCHOOL 
rents a consult 
Messrs. TRUMAN rd KNIGHTLEY, Educational Agents, 
who a receipt of requirements wili supply (free of charge) 
Prospectuses and reliable information ariny | rest 
SCHOOLS, PRIVATE TUTORS, and EDUCA’ TIONAL. HOMES 
for Boy s and Girls in England and on the Continent. 
Messrs. Truman & Knightley are, in a large number of cases, 
sonally ecnguaiates with the Py neipals and responsible for the he staffs o of 
the Schools recommended by them, and are thus able to supply in- 
formation which Parents would find difficult to a elsewhere.— 
Address 6, Holles Street, Cavendish Square, London, V 


DUCATION. 


oats or Guardians desiri 
e CHOICE of Boeoe 


Weld t for Mechanical and Electrical 
i Drawing, 








accurate information relative te 


for rg or GIRTS or 


invited to cal rend aly a sailed part 
are in upon or send fu! c 
ESSRS. GABBITAS, THRING & CO,” 
who for more } thirty years ens been , ~F in touch with the 








ay ery Establishments. 
tale Mond Sdanter of Urstngheee 48 Inuntle Be Let 
Situations Wacant. 
OF WALES, 


ABERYSTWYTH 
(A Constituent College of the University of Wales.) 
PROFESSORSHIP OF AGRICULTURE. 
The COUNCIL invite app plentiens Sor the post of PROFESSOR of 


AGRICULTURE at the a 
Applications, together with 70 “printed copies of Testimonials, 
whom full particulars may be 


ec, fron, w 
ATORDAY, eet 19, 1907. 
AVIES, M.A., Registrar. 


BEPFORD co LLEGE FOR WOMEN 
(University of London), 
YORK PLACE, BAKER STREET, LONDON, W. 
The COUNCIL are about to appoint a LECTURER IN MATHE- 
<> will be required to give full time, and to undertake 
the PE ee of the Department. 


UN IVERSITY COLLEGE 


must reach the undersi, 
obtained, not later than 








Yebyly<Subbcrjption; frea by post, Inland, 
15s. 3a.; For 18s. Entered at the New 
York Post Office as Actond I Gldss matter. 











Est RIDING EDUCATION AUTHORITY. 


PUPIL4EACHER CENTRES. 

The surmonere require the services of an garart on? MIS- 
TRESS for their PUPIL-TEACHER CENTRES at HULL and 
DRIFFIELD. The-person appointed must be well'q ualified to give 
instruction in Nature Study and Geometry. A Graduate preferred. 
Salary 1401.—Applications to be made on Forms to ed from 
THE CLERK, Education Authority, County Hall, Beverley. 


(JAINSBOROUGH FP H PUBLIC LIBRARY. 


Applications are invited for the al of LIBRARIAN and SECRE- 
TARY at the above INSTITUTIO. 
Salary 801. per annum. 
Applications, endorsed ‘ should be forwarded to 
ps CHAIRMAN, Public nsborough, not later than 
FRIDAY, Jannary 4, 1907, at = nat be aaaieoel by copies of not 
more than three recent Testimonials. 


HE UNIVERSITY OF SHEFFIELD. 


The COUNCIL of the UNIVERSITY Vo SERETIRLD is about to 
appoint a LIBRARIAN, who must have 
Copies of not more than th me “Testimonial, and the names of two 
References, must be sent, by JANUARY 23, 1907, to the Registrar 
from whom full particulars may be obtas oe. 








abrariansh iD 
Gai 











. GIBBONS, Registrar. 


Situations Wanted. 
WANZED, by a LADY, post as SUB-EDITOR, 


or Secretary te Literary Man, where her experience of 
Revision for the Press—acquired on a Titecas ata = the 


highest class—Research Work, &c., uti vetinge 
with leading Journalist. raph’ Shorthand, ‘teh rw 
preferred. = 5 = ¢ 








Excellent Testimonials. 
Atheneum Press, 13, Bream's Buildings, Chancery Lane 








~. a 


IGH-CLASS MONTHLY JOURNAL FOR 
peeronal. be om gs some years. Well-paying advertise- 
ments. Small s for Geodwill, Rights, and Effects from 
an IMMEDIATE "PU RCHASER. —For particulars apply to P. BE. H. 
28, Budge Row, Cannon Street, London. 


RANCIS PLACE. —FOR SALE, a PORTION 


% rd the , G. youn ae. = iv, 

70 Volumes of Trac So Sociological Subjects brought 

FRANCIS PLAC E, inciadit several written by nine —For further 
particulars apply to E. H.» , Dartmouth Park Roa, N.W. 


Se crncartins at BRITISH MUSEUM and other 
LIBRARIES in ae, French, Flepich, Dot SorrE.” ‘aa and 











Latin. Seventeen ence. — J 


ewe 
Alexandra Read, Wimbledon, 


ITERARY RESEARCH undertaken at the 
British ieaee and elsewhere on moderate terms. Excellent 


ti ith sof Testimonials, should be sent, not later 
oar J WANUARY 31, re ies Secre from whom information can be | Testimonials.—A. }., Box 1062, Athenseum Press, 18, Bream’s Buildings, 
obtained. ETHEL T. McKNIGHT, Secretary. Chancery Lane, E 





RAMMAR_ SCHOOL, KIRTON 


(Near BOSTON, LINCOLNSHIRE). 

WANTED, HEAD MASTER, to commence duties in MAY NEXT. 
Graduate of some University in the United Kingdom, duly qualified 
to instruct Classes in Science Subjects. Candidates must — 
the ages of 25 and 40.—Applications, with copies of three 
Testimonials, to reach me, the undersigned, not later than JANU- 
ARY 14. Personal canvassing is a disqualification. Particulars upon 
optcnion. H. TOOLEY, Clerk to the Governors. 

6, Bridge Street, Boston, December 24, 1906. 


tt OF SHEFFIELD. 


EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 
PUPIL-TEACHER CENTRE, HOLLY STREET. 
Owing to motion of occupant, the post of SCLENCE 
MASTER will SHORTLY Brcome VACANT. 
Science Degree and good Laboratory experience essential. 
Salary 140/. to 1501. —— to experience), rst 4 
to 2007. Duties to commence at end o' 
Application’ Forms may be obtained from un Tendgned, and 


be t than JANUAR Pe 
should be returned not later tha Rt MOSS, Secretary. 








, * 101. per 


Education Office, Sheffield, December 21, iar 


essex EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 


MSFORD (HIGHER EDUCATION) ADVISORY 
— COMMITTEE. 








Ph monn HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, CHELMSFORD. 
UIRED, after EASTER, THREE ASSIST AN? pssnneees. 
cipal Subjects : (-—— History, and French vely 


ith a Univ = "equivalent, and ex oa 
poPimlen ini nitial Sala: Foul be “7 annum.—Applications 
must be made on Forms, whic h will be sungea ane must sent in 
not later than JANUARY 21, 1907, to J ICHOLAS, Secretary, 
County Offices, 
December 20, 1906. 





Oo & K.- .2. bs. 3.28— 
Medieval and Modern Styles Designed and Engraved. 


Write for ILLUSTRATED BOOKLET free. 
THOMAS MOT. High ver, Stationer, Printer, &c. 


olborn, W.C. 
W H A T 


Ask Miss MILLARD, of Teddington, Middlesex, for any Book ever 
issued since the advent of printing (however rare or plentiful) up to 
the very last work published ; also for any curio or object of interest 
under the canopy of heaven, for she prides herself on being enabled, 
nine times out of ten, te supply these wants. She has the largest 
assemblage of Miscellaneous Bijouterie in the world, and is always a 
ready, willing, and liberal buyer for prompt cash. 


O LET, WAREHOUSES and OFFICES, at low 
ren within five minutes of Fleet Street.—App! Box 1156, 
Athenzum . 13, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 


Cype.Wasiters, &c. 


YPE-WRITING, 9d. per 1,000 vty TYPED. 
celina Mi, ORR, ANS be, ari TES 


borough Hill, Wealdstone, Harrow. 


AUTHORS’ MSS., NOVELS, STORIES, PLAYS, 


E-WRITTEN ie cum lete accu od. per 
1,000 ana yo Retovonens’ = weil- 


Copies gua 
known Writers eM. STUART, Allendale,  Kymberley Road, Harrow 





Dy = LAC K? 























818 


Se ee A SSS SSS SS SSS cS SSS 
W concurs, EARLY BOOKS, MSS., &c. B Le A C 


SELECTIONS FROM THE 
AUTOTYPE COMPANY’S 
PUBLICATIONS 
(PERMANENT MOXOCHROME CARBON). 


THE OLD MASTERS. From the 


ee aes National Collections, including the 
ational Gallery, London, the Louvre, - 
den, Florence, &e. 


MODERN ART. A numerous 
Collection of Reproductions from the Royal 
Academy, the Tate Gallery, the Walker 
Gallery, ‘the Luxembourg, &e. 


G. F. WATTS, R.A. The chief Works 
of this Artist are copied in Permanent 
Autotype. 

ROSSETTI, BURNE-JONES. A 
awe Series of Works by these 


ETCHINGS AND DRAWINGS by 
REMBRANDT, HOLBEIN, DURER, 
MERYON, &c. 


Prospectuses of above issues will be sent free on application. 


FULL PARTICULARS OF ALL THE COMPANY'S 
PUBLICATIONS ARE GIVEN IN 


THE AUTOTYPE FINE-ART 


CATALOGUE. ENLARGED EDITION, with hun- 

dreds of Miniature Photographs and Tint Blocks of 

Notable Autotypes. For convenience of reference the 

—_ are arranged Alphabetically under Artists’ 
ames. Post free, One Shilling. 


A Visit of Inspection is invited to 
THEAUTOTY PE FINE-ART GALLERY, 
74, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C. 








Cype-Wariters, Xr. 


o['YPE-WRITIN G undertaken b ‘ highly educated 

Women prem Feiss; , Cogahehie igher Fossls Modern 

Translati: Dictation Room.— 

THE CMipnibaE t TYPES WRITING AGENCY, 10, Duke Street, 
phi, 





THE ATHENZUM 


LEIGHTON’S ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, 
Containing 1,350 Facsimiles. 
Thick 8vo, art cloth, 25s. ; half-morocco, 30s. 
Pt. XI. (2nd Supp.), B-Boe, with 164 Facsimiles, 2s. Now Ready. 
J. & J. LEIGHTON, 
#, Brewer Street, Golden Square, London, W. 


CATALOGUE No. 46 





.—Drawings, Engravings, 

Etchings, and Books, in 7 ding En after Turner in 
Line and Meszotint— Turner’ Lit ber Stu ravings after Menzotints 
after Consta! 


Works by John _ Ruskin. Post free, Sixpence.—_WM. WARD, 2, 
Church Terrace, Richmond, Surrey. 





SPECIAL BOOK OFFERS. 
LAISHER’S SUPPLEMENTARY 
CATALOGUE FUR DECEMBER NOW READY. 
LATEST PURCHASES AND LOWEST PRICES. 
WILLIAM GLAISHER, Remainder and Discount Bookseller, 
Eich Bote, Landen, 
UE of 


aioe a new, ox, greatly a and much ieproved CATALOG 
ENT LiTEN AT TURE, STANDARD BOOKS, HANDY 
R PRINTS. the Best FICTION, &c. All Liste free on application. 


ARRY H. PEACH, 37, Belvoir Street, 
Leicester. CATALOGUE 2 contains ; Bamberg Missal— Early 
ew Zrecte Bibli Early Lrish Tracts—Early 











NCIENT and MODERN COINS.—Collectors 
Limited, ond Anti 8 Be imen Copy | ati) of th their 2 RU MISM ATIC dre: 
LAR. ‘The finest Greek, Roman, and for 


glish Coins on View for 
Sale at Moderate Prices. .—SPINK & SON. Limite, Experts, ¥ 
and Cataloguers, 16, 1, and 18, Piccadilly, don, W. 


upwards of a Century. 


p4*r’s LIBRARY, 
96, MOUNT STREET, LONDON, W. 
(Established for 130 years.) 


Subscriptions from £3 per annum. 








LTtp., 


List of Terms on application. 
CATALOGUE OF SURPLUS BOOKS ISSUED MONTHLY. 








Sales by Auction. 


Valuable Miscellaneous Books, including the Library of a 
CLERGYMAN removed from a Surrey Rectory. 


ESSRS, HODGSON & CO. will _ SELL by 
AUCTIO ON, at their Rooms, 115, Chancery 

WEDNESDAY Januar 9, and Two Following Days, EVALUABLE 
MISCELLA KS as above, com apessing wad Visitation 
of England, Wore ae Treland, 22 vols., and Fragmenta Genealogica, 
11 vols.—Howard’s Miscellanea Genealogica et Heraldica, Four Series, 
7 vols., the early volumes having the arms illuminated—Archweo- 
ogia, 40 vols., 1840-1904, and other Archwological and Antiquarian 
ks. Burton's Arabian Nights, Original Edition, ane vols. aa 

a — ve . _by Goldsmid, 16 vols. half-morocco— 
liti nd Sets of rian, Thackeray. Dickens, and other Po oer? 





Be 








Tees -WRITING.—MSS., SCIENTIFIC and 


of all descriptions, COPIED. ee attention to work 
tion Rooms ( or Type¥ Writing). 


pistes care. Dicta Shorthand 
FARRAN, Donington House, 30, 


Usual t erms.—Misses K. B. as 
Norfolk Street, Strand, London 


Vr ters—The Freemaso: agazine, 11 vols., 1793-8—a Set of the 
E 1 Society's Publications, * rom 1838 836 to 1905—The Ibis from 
1886 to 1906—Nicene and Post Nicene Fathers, 14 vols., and other 
Standard Works in Modern Divinity; a Collection of Books on 
Military Histo: tory, Poetry Be and Tactics, both English and Forei 
formed by an 1), the Property of a LA Y¥ 
—Murray's New English Dictioners The" Century Dictionary, 6 vols. 
1 Historical Works ; and a Selection of Recent Books from 

















UTHORS’ MSS., SERMONS, PLAYS, and 
ea hag 
ML, oe. aseley fi Rood. Sieokean. sw. - _ 





'YPE-WRITER.—PLAYS and MSS. of every 


dracription Carbon and other Duplicate or Manifold Copies. 
aie 3.3 b Ae TIGAR, 64, Maitland Park Road, Haverstock Hill, NW. 








Authors’ Agents. 


HE AUTHOR’S AGENCY.—Established 1879. 
The interests of Authors capably represented. Agreements for 
Publishing arranged. MSS. placed with Publishers.—Terms and Testi 
@onials on application to Mr. A. M. BURGHES, 34, Paternoster Row 





Nf R. GEORGE LARNER, Accountant and 
Mcensed Valuer to the Bookselling, Publishing, Newspaper, 

. af Siationery Trad Partnerships Arranged. Balance 

Pre udited. = we 


Accounts pared and 
a under Mr. er’s personal supervision.—28, 29, 
er Row, EU, Secretary to the Booksellers’ Brovident 








At + ENUM PRESS.—JOHN EDWARD 
UBMIT ESTIMATES for all’ Kode or Bho Nei 
and Sr reafsielt PRINTING.—13, Bream's Buildings, Chancers 








Catalogues. 


B OOKS.—All OUT-OF-PRINT and RARE 

page: - aong subject SUPPLIED. The most ex rt Bookfinder 
extant. P bey and ook for CATALOGUE. I make a _— 
feature of co e Books for others selected from 


y Saleal 
rious Li YT ee Be Tint at 5 000 Books I particular hey pont free, 
“EDW. B 7 KER'S Great Bookshop, 14-16, John t Str . Bir. 
why ._ & Henley's Complete Slang Dict: 


~ rts net) 


a Reviewer's Library. 
Catalogues on application. 








Sales of Miscellaneous Property. 


R. J. C. STEVENS begs to announce that 
SALES are held EVERY FRIDAY, at his Rooms, 38, King 
Street, Covent Garden, London, ALO" for the , ae of MICRO- 
SCOPES, SLIDES, and OBJECT 
Levels—Electrica Cam: 8 
= kinds of Photographic fe, gee er nid gw Lanterns with Slides 
all Accessories in grea Mak 
Perutinte-Fewelleny—tnk other Miscellaneous Property. 


On view Thursday 2 to 5 and morning of Sale. 








Magazines, Kr. 


HE BUILDER (founded 1842), 4, Catherine 
Street, London, W.C., DECEMBER 29, contains :— 
THE LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL HALL COMPETITION. 
ARCHITECTURAL DEVELOPMENTS IN JERUSALEM. II. 
STRUCTURAL DESIGN OF ENGINEERING FACTORIES. 
INSTANCES OF TWO CHURCHES IN CLOSE PROXIMITY. 
ROOFS : STRUCTURALLY CONSIDERED (Student’sColumn), 
ILLUSTRATIONS OF WALDORF HOTEL, ALDWYCH. 
BREWER'S HALL, CITY (Royal Academy Prize Drawings). 


At Office as above (4d.; by post, 44¢.), or from 
any Newsagent. 


BENEZER PROUT’ 
Bound, each net 5s. 
HARMONY: its Theory and Practice. 
Revised and largely Re-written. 
ANALYTICAL KEY TO THE EXERCISES in the Same. Net 3s. 
COUNTERPOINT : Strict and Free. 
ot COUNTERPOINT AND CANON, 
FUGU 
FUGAL ANALYSIS. 
MUSICAL FORM. 
APPLIED FORMS. 
THE ORCHESTRA. 2 vols. 








WORKS. 





for 31. 108. 


AUGENER, Lp., 6, New Burlington Street, and 22, Newgate Street. 





Twentieth Impression. 








N° 4131, Dec. 29, 1906 








eS he 


For JANUARY contains :— 


THE JOINT IN THE HARNESS. 
By “OLE LUK-OIE. 
THE GROWTH OF THE CRUISER. 


ROBERT, EARL OF LYTTON. 


“BUT FOR THE GRACE OF GOD——” 
By JOHN MARVYN. 
DRAKE: AN ENGLISH EPIC. Book IV. 


By ALF 
CHINS AND CHARACTER. |”? NO¥ES. 
By Dr. LOUIS ROBINSON. 
THE DAFT DAYS. Chaps. 18-20. 
By NEIL MUNRO, 
THE FOREIGN OFFICE OF THE FIRST TWO 


GEORGES. 
By BASIL WILLIAMS. 


WITH A CAR TO THE GERMAN 
MANC:UVRES.—II. 


By the Author of ‘On the Heels of De Wet. 
CHICAGO. 
By CHARLES WHIBLEY. 
PESHAWAR AND THE KHYBER PASS. 


By P. R. B. 
MUSINGS WITHOUT METHOD. . . 
An Unconventional Professor—Politics and 
Literature—The Whitewashing of Richard III. 
—Imperialism Old and New. 


** REASON—OR PRESSURE !” 


THE END OF THE BILL. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & 
Edinburgh and London. 
EVIEW OF THEOLOGY 
PHILOSOPHY. 
Edited by Prof. nes cgga MENZIES. 
JANUARY, 
ware OF RECENT Pi ron nay 
srael, I. By Canon Cheyne, Oxford. 
a —-- — 
angapam. —SHORT HISTORY OF JEWISH LITERATURE. 
'y Rev. Dr. Weir, Glasgo 


MADLTON. —GRAMMAR OF N. T. GREEK. Second Edition. 
y Prof. A. Souter, Oxford. 


sneniih.- EVIDENTIAL VALUE OF PROPHECY. By Rev. 
J. Dickie. 


By J. K. 


SONS, 








AND 


‘The History and Religion 


we tas APOCALYPSE OF ST. JOHN. By Dr. James 

ol . 

WEgRGos?.—BPISTLS TO THE EPHESIANS. By Dr. James 
0 - 

KAFTAN.—JESUS UND PAULUS. By Dr. James Moffat. 

WALKER.—JOHN CALVIN. By Rey. C. G. McCrie, Ayr. 

HOETEAEE —LEERS DER FIDES IMPLICITA. By Rev. 

le artin. 


STORR.— et ig ai AND DIVINE PURPOSE. By Rev. 
James Patrick. 

INGE.—TRUTH AND FALSEHOOD IN RELIGION. By Rev, 
James Miall. 

DORNER.—INDIVIDUELLE UND SOZIALE ETHIK. By 
Prof. Alfred E. Grieve. 


WALKER.—CHRISTIAN. THEISM AND _ SPIRITUAL 
MONISM. By Rev. W. J. Ferrar. 
CASSIRER.—ERKENNTNISS-PROBLEM. Alfred Hirnle 


St. Andrews. 
CONTENTS OF THEOLOGICAL JOURNALS. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY. 
Single Numbers, 1s. 7d. net, post free. Yearly Subscription, 
133. net, post free. 


OTTO SCHULZE & CO. 20, South Frederick Street, Edinburgh. 


NEW EDITION NOW READY 


URKE’S LANDED GENTRY OF GREAT 
BRITAIN, 1907. 12th ~ eee thoroughly Revised to date with 
Additional Pedigrees. 42s. ne 
An invaluable Record of all County Families. 
Of all Booksellers, or the Publishers, 
HARRISON & SONS, 45, Pall Mi all, S.W. 





THE GENEALOGICAL CLASSIC. : 
URKE’S PEERAGE AND BARONETAGE. 


The Privy Council, Knightage, and Companionage. By ASH- 
WORTH. P. BURKE. 69th Edition, 1907. Pub. at 428., subject to 
Cash Discount. 
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LITERATURE 


> 


Frederick York Powell: a Life, and a 
Selection from his Letters and Occasional 
Writings. By Oliver Elton. 2 vols. 
(Oxford, Clarendon Press.) 


THE uncompromising frankness and cou- 
rage of York Powell’s opinions were his 
most dominant marks in life, and rightly 
are not extenuated in Prof. Elton’s able 
biography. Any life which did not at 
once emphasize this characteristic would 
be futile and worthless, and would have 
been to York Powell himself abhorrent. 
He doubted if the truth could be told in a 
biography, in which doubt he was pro- 
bably justified. But what a biography 
can at least aim at is to avoid giving a 
false impression of the subject. Mr. 
Elton has most skilfully, and with the 
utmost sympathy, succeeded in paintin, 

Powell as he lived, _to his habit — 
manner :— 


“Bob [R. A. M. Stevenson] used to say 
that he would have nothing to do with a 
religion of so alien a character as Christianity, 
full of nasty Jewish remnants, and that he 
refused to have anything to do with their 
old God and X. Commandments, and if he 
wanted Commandments or Gods he would 
make them himself: which seems to me a 
very reasonable and historic view.” 


Unless this unconventional and militant 

e were presented in all its rebellious- 
ness, the whole purport and design of the 
biography would fail. Mr. Elton has 
chosen frankness, and he is discreet in his 
frankness by being bold. The result is 
that a real portrait emerges from these 
chapters and letters—the portrait of a 
man who lived life, ‘‘ every grain of it,” 
and enjoyed the living, and gave thanks. 
By the irony of circumstance this man was 





associated for thirty years of his life with 
a collegiate foundation of the most 
orthodox kind, and latterly held high 
place therein, and moved and worked 
and talked freely among companions to 
whom his views must have represented 
heresy and anarchy, at the least. 
His connexion with Christ Church does 
credit to the college and to Oxford, and 
well deserves the remarks of Mr. Elton. 
He was introduced to Liddell and Christ 
Church by Dean Kitchin, and the orthodox 
dignitary and the iconoclast became and 
continued firm friends. It was very 
characteristic of Powell to have dedicated 
subsequently one of his Icelandic trans- 
lations to the joint memories of Dean 
Liddell and the fisherman at Sandgate 
whom he had loved as aboy. Mr. Elton 
explains this Oxford connexion thus. 
Christ Church, he thinks, 


“is itself impregnable in its social and 
doctrinal ideas, and far beyond compromise ; 
it has none of the uneasiness of the half- 
believer. Also it looks first of all at per- 
sonal qualities, not at opinions. It meets 
tact with tact, and assumes that gentlemen 
do not say anything to jar on one another’s 
convictions.”’ 


Never was Don less donnish, and lovers 
of aphorism may reconcile as best they 
can this strange association with the old 
claim that it is movements and not men 
that Oxford produces. 

Yet it is not at all clear that York 
Powell was not responsible, in part at 
least, for a movement. He will always 
be remembered as the colleague of Gud- 
brand Vigfisson in his great work of 
opening up to students the literature of 
Iceland. Vigfisson, the foremost Scandi- 
navian scholar of his time, was dependent 
upon York Powell for the introduction 
of his work to England. Powell had 
long been drawn to the Northern sagas, 
and he drifted naturally into the associa- 
tion. The two scholars spent years in 
co-operation, and the fruits of their work 
remain for the enjoyment and edification 
of students to-day. Their scheme was 
ambitious, and was almost completed 
when Powell died. It consisted of (1) a 
sketch-history of Icelandic literature, 
realized in the ‘ Prolegomena’ to ‘ Stur- 
lunga Saga’; (2) an ‘Icelandic Prose 
Reader’; (3) the ‘Corpus Poeticum 
Boreale, a complete collection, with 
commentary and translations, of the best 
classical writings in Icelandic verse ; (4) a 
complete library of Northern prose. Only 
a portion of the fourth was finished in 
‘Origines Islandice,’ published sixteen 
years after Vigfasson’s death and one 
year after Powell’s. Mr. Elton’s verdict 
on the ‘ Corpus’ is :— 

** Without the expert’s claim to judge it 
with authority, one may call it a book that 
did noble solid service, and is left standing, 
despite distinct and admitted faults, and 
despite that advance of Northern scholar- 
ship which is due so greatly to its authors 
themselves.” 


Vigfasson did not hesitate to acknowledge 
his extreme indebtedness to his young 
colleague. After the publication of the 
‘ Corpus * he wrote :— 











“Mr. Powell has been a friend indeed to 
me; we have worked together like brothers, 
In constant intercourse of thought, and 
schemes, and ideas, approving or rejecting. 
The translations are all essentially Powell’s, 
and have idiomatic and good English.” 


Mr. Elton rightly speaks of Powell as 
an artist in translation. He was pro- 
bably the best translator of his generation, 
as may be seen not only in his Icelandic 
versions, but also in the renderings from 
French verse included in the second 
volume of this memoir. The facility and 
agility of his mind were amazing, and 
accounted for his multifarious interests. 
His taste was catholic, and he was enabled 
to throw himself deftly into any literary 
pursuit. He was, we are told, chagrined 
that he became in time a legend of 
omniscience. He knew many languages, 
and was interested in all. When he was 
appointed Regius Professor of Modern 
History at Oxford he was not known as 
an historian, but his selection abundantly 
justified Lord Rosebery. An amusing 
story is told of his appointment :— 

‘Lord Rosebery’s offer came in an enve- 
lope which in the expert opinion of Mr. 
Heath, Powell’s devoted little elderly dim- 
eyed ‘scout,’ unmistakably contamed a 
tradesman’s bili. It therefore did not invite 
attention. On the contrary, it was put 
behind the clock (another version says in & 
top-boot), along with other bills, and lay 
unopened for a fortnight. Then an inquiry 
from the Premier’s private secretary brought 
the document to light.” 


The bulk of Powell’s work is, of course, 
to be found in his published books and 
papers, of which a full bibliography is 
given here. Mr. Elton has, however, 
augmented the list by a collection of 
papers in his second volume. An objec- 
tion is open to these that they are in the 
nature of “scrapbook” articles. Most 
of them appeared in current magazines 
and papers, and undoubtedly represented 
his journalistic work. Mr. Elton defends 
his action in reprinting this very vigorously, 
and in a way persuasively. He writes :— 

“Most book notices serve their turn, but 
do not call to be republished. But often 
Powell does not review the book in hand; 
he writes, out of his own Jore and enthusiasm, 
on the subject of the book. This was com- 
plained of; but it is well for us, since his 
words did not die with the occasion. And 
often they are not even a formal study of 
the subject. They are like his letters or 
his talk: they give, better than anything, 
the impressions of his talk, which no one 
ever reported; and in that way they are 
still fresh. They differ from his talk in that 
they are not rapidly prepared or improvised ; 
they are responsibly written down. They 
remain aper¢cus, inspiring overtures, sudden 
swift panoramas, sallies on historic persons 
and on life at large. The seed is not sown 
in long straight furrows for the regular 
harvest, but wind-drifted into wayside 
clumps and woody corners, which are rarely 
visited and easily forgotten and overgrown, 
unless some gathering is made of what 
flowered there.” 

It is impossible not to have some 
sympathy with this argument, but at the 
same time it is equally impossible not to 
feel that many of the subjects of criticism 
included here are inadequate in a dignified 
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biography, and that their inclusion 
would have been resented by Powell 
himself. | 

To his friends it is as a man that Powell 
will most impressively live, and to his 
acquaintances as an influence. Among 
the many Yaya of him by widely 
various peop e included. by Mr. Elton is 
one by Mr. Herbert Fisher, who offers 
the confession that it was Powell’s influ- 
ence that made him an historian. To 
his popularity and his work at Oxford 
many hands testify. He had innumer- 
able facets which he presented automatic- 
ally in different company. His interests 
were as divergent as life; his prejudices 
were as extreme as his prepossessions. 
It would be difficult to better Mr. Elton’s 
patiently sympathetic analysis of his 
character. ‘‘ I am tolerant,” he said once, 
“and I have a childlike ferocity.” This 
was remarkably true. His nature was 
not to be understood, except by a realiza- 
tion of his divided blood. He came of 
mingled Welsh and English stock, and 
he mingled the masculine Anglo-Saxon 
with the feminine temperament of the 
Celt. There is an appreciation of him 
in this memoir by an old friend, Mr. 
J. B. Yeats, which states that he was 
deficient in reasoning power. So far as 
his work was concerned, he brought to 
play upon it that logical mind which he 
liked to attribute to the Welsh tempera- 
ment; but in his own emotional world 
he was never guided by pure reason. He 
was swayed always and first of all by 
the wildings of his imagination and his 
affections. One of his prejudices was 
directed against educated women, yet 
he himself had much of the temperament 
which is associated with women. He was 
at times as unreasonable as a woman, 
as prejudiced, as obdurate, and as emo- 
tional. His friends could do no wrong ; 
his enemies no right. He had a bitter 
theoretical dislike of American civiliza- 
tion and Jews. His paganism was pro- 
nounced. He was essentially shy and 
modest, in spite of the audacity of his 
casual opinions. He was content in 
company to play with a small child 
in a corner, from which now and 
then his all-embracing laugh would 
emerge—“‘a laugh,” as Mr. Elton de- 
scribes it, “loud and far-spreading, but 
mellow and happy.” He was the most 
easily entertained and occupied man that 
had existed since the Flood. He was 
slow in extending his friendship, but often 
extended it where his friends least ex- 
pected it. At Oxford Lewis Carroll 
used to speak of his dinner guests as 
“ Powell’s assassins.” He was fondest 
of the company of artists and men of 
letters, and he had a weakness for sailors, 
whom he challenged in his dress. But 
above all life appealed to him in every 
aspect, and the richness and significance 
of life it was that entertained him to the 
end. In his earlier days he had been an 
unorthodox Liberal, to whom Gladstone 
was a pis aller. In his later years he 
became a strong imperialist. His belief 
in Home Rule also weakened materially, 
until it is doubtful if he had any more 
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than an academic interest in it as a solu- 
tion. He was the author of a grave 
warning on democracy, here reprinted 
from the preface of an American book. 
But he was certainly no Tory, as he is 
called by more than one writer in these 
volumes. His politics were always 
eclectic, but particularly so in his later 
period. He accepted the chairmanship 
of the Tariff Reform Union at Oxford, 
but he was a rebel at heart, and he had 
nothing in common with orthodox Tory- 
ism. Only those who knew him intimately 
realize how remarkable a man _ passed 
away that May day in 1904. Of these 
Mr. Elton is undoubtedly one, and from 
an appreciation which is rich on every 
page with a just and sympathetic under- 
standing of the man’s nature we extract 
this brilliant attempt at a summary :— 


“Powell’s talk remained always swift 
and opulent, and his transitions equally 
quick, so that it was hard, except for 
definite business, to get him to thresh any- 
thing out at one sitting. His ideas ran 
with shuttle-speed, by paths of their own, 
from one end of the world to the other. He 
disliked systems of philosophy as such, not 
any particular system. He was through 
life considerate of the creed of those with 
whom he was speaking. Later, he became 
a sterner critic, and full of spurts of scorn 
and indignation when he was sure of his 
company. Through this mixture of gifts, 
pursuits, impulses, and literatures seething 
in his brain, he became harder to understand 
the more one knew him....We shall see 
that he had a few simple and immovable 
principles of belief and ethics. But other- 
wise it often looked as though nothing was 
ever final with Powell. The margin of 
unsolved matters on which he was open to 
fresh light was to the day of his death 
enormous....His mind kept more alive and 
free than that of any others, and up to a 
later time of life....Even in youth.... 
beneath his splendid spirits and catholic 
sympathy, we seem to trace this mental 
habit, which prevented him from ever 
becoming the slave, like most of us, of his 
ideas: a habit that was the spring of his 
life, and part of the secret of his power.” 


We need not tell those who knew Powell 
that the letters of his with which the book 
is crowded are as free and delightful as he 
himself was. 








A Literary History of Persia from Firdawsi 
to Sa‘di. By Edward G. Browne. 
(Fisher Unwin.) 


In the first volume of this work, which 
appeared four years ago, Prof. Browne 
carried the literary history of the Persians 
from its beginnings, represented by the 
‘ Avesta’ and the Achzemenian inscrip- 
tions (600-330 B.c.), down to the close of 
the tenth century of our era, when modern 
or post-Muhammadan Persian literature, 
which had been gradually developing in 
proportion as the empire of the Caliphs 
declined, was on the point of being 
awakened to new life by the genius of 
Firdawsi. Whereas in the period covered 
by the introductory volume Persian 
writers used the Zend, the Pehlevi, and 
after the Arab conquest almost exclusively 
the Arabic language, they began about 








850 a.D. to employ for literary purposes 
the modern language of Persia, which 
has undergone hardly any change during 
the last thousand years ; so that Firdawsi, 
for example, is less archaic in relation to 
Persian authors of our own time than is 
Shakspeare compared with Tennyson : 
indeed, the difference might be indicated 
with tolerable exactness if for Shakspeare 
we substituted William Morris. Accord- 
ingly the book now before us may be said 
to open the history of Persian literature 
as the term is commonly understood. It 
deals, moreover, with the Golden Age of 
that literature, extending from 1000 a.p. 
or thereabouts to the terrible Mongol 
invasion, which culminated, as is well 
known, in the sack of Bagdad and the 
murder of the last Abbasid Caliph, a-l 
Musta‘sim Billah, in 1258. Notwithstand- 
ing its brevity, this period includes most 
of the great poets whom Persia has pro- 
duced, and it is so full of interest that the 
five hundred and forty pages which the 
author devotes to it cannot be regarded 
as an excessive allowance. His readers, 
at any rate, will not complain; for the 
various aspects of the subject are treated 
in a masterly manner, and with an irre- 
sistible enthusiasm that lends freshness 
even to abstruse technicalities of rhetoric 
and vexed questions of chronology. Com- 
pilations of this kind are not generally 
remarkable for original views and for 
important additions to the sum of existing 
knowledge ; but those who are acquainted 
with Prof. Browne’s numerous and epoch- 
making contributions to Oriental scholar- 
ship do not need to be told that his latest 
work contains an immense quantity of 
new information, hitherto buried in rare 
and inaccessible manuscripts, concerning 
the history and literature of medieval 
Persia. At the same time he has fully 
utilized the materials collected by European 
Orientalists, e.g., Zhukovski on Anwazri, 
Khanikof on Khaqani, and Bacher on 
Nidhami. Thus he combines in a very 
unusual degree the diverse merits of the 
explorer who enlarges the boundaries of 
science, and of the popular historian who 
sets the ascertained facts in due order, 
explains their significance, and brings them 
into connexion with general ideas. As @ 
pioneer and investigator Prof. Browne 
has achieved the most brilliant success, 
and this is his true character, which he 
does not attempt to conceal; therefore 
we can easily forgive the disconnectedness 
and lack of uniformity for which he claims 
the reader’s indulgence. These defects, 
as he justly observes, arise largely from 
the circumstance that his book 

‘“‘ was written chiefly during vacations, and 
that two months or more often elapsed 
between the completion of one chapter and 
the beginning of the next. Under present 
conditions the University of Cambridge 1s 
far from being the best place in the world 
for quiet, steady, regular work.” 

Of the great Persian poets who are dis- 
cussed in this volume few except Firdawsi 
and Sa‘di are known even by name to 
Western readers. Prof. Browne’s opinion 
of the famous ‘Shahnama’ or ‘ Book 
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of Kings’ is distinctly unfavourable. 
He finds fault with the unnecessa- 
rily monotonous similes — pointing out, 
what is perfectly true, that every hero 
appears as “a fierce, war-seeking lion,” 
“a crocodile,” “‘a raging elephant,” and 
the like ; and when the hero moves swiftly, 
he moves “like smoke,” “like dust,” 
or “like the wind.” Such repetitions, 
however, are characteristic of the epic 
style, and in keeping with its sim- 
plicity. Firdawsi in this respect is no 
worse than Homer. Nor can we agree 
with Prof. Browne when he says that the 
‘Shahnama’ defies satisfactory transla- 
tion. 

The unadorned majesty of its ideas is, 
no doubt, harder to translate adequately 
than the many-coloured lyric and romantic 

try of the Persians ; but in sympathetic 
hands the ‘Shahnama’ offers, we think, 
far less difficulty than the Arabian 
‘Mu‘allaqat’ or ‘Suspended Poems,’ in 
which whole passages are absolutely 
incongruous with European taste, and 
hopelessly unadaptable for literary repro- 
duction. Although we must dissent from 
Prof. Browne’s criticism of this (in our judg- 
ment) nobly imaginative poem, the author 
of which is to Persia all that Homer was to 
Greece, let us hasten to add that he has 
made the best apology in his power by 
frankly admitting ‘‘a constitutional dis- 
ability to appreciate epic poetry in general.” 
He prefers—and so do we—the mystic, 
philosophical, and didactic poets, like 
Jalaluddin Rimi, NaAsir-i Khusraw, and 
Sa‘di. Of them he writes con amore, and 
therefore with the happpiest results. 
What, for instance, could be more just 
and discriminating than his observations 
on the ethics of Sa‘di as exhibited in the 
‘Gulistan,’ or than the following conclu- 
sion ?— 

“Indeed, the real charm of Sa‘di and the 
secret of his popularity lies not in his con- 
sistency, but in his catholicity ; in his works 
is matter for every taste, the highest and 
the lowest, the most refined and the most 
coarse, and from his pages sentiments may 
be culled worthy on the one hand of Eck- 
hardt or Thomas & Kempis, or on the other 
of Cesar Borgia and Heliogabalus. His 
writings are a microcosm of the East, alike 
in its best and its most ignoble aspects, and 
it is not without good reason that, wherever 
the Persian language is studied, they are, 
and have been for six centuries and a half, 
the first books placed in the learner’s hands.” 

Nasir-i Khusraw, poet, traveller, and 
Isma ‘ili missionary, is a figure of great 
interest, and a special favourite of Prof. 
Browne, who has given a fascinating 
account of his life, character. and opinions. 
Like the famous Arabian freethinker 
Abu ’1-‘Ala al-Ma‘arri, he is not, perhaps, 
among the first poets of his race, but he is 
unquestionably one of the most stimulat- 
Ing and attractive. There appears, by 
the way, to be no evidence that NAsir-i 
Khusraw, though he stayed three days in 
Ma‘arra in the year 1047, ever saw Abu 
1‘Ala: he relates the common talk of 
the town, and merely says that when he 
arrived there “this man was still alive.” 
Prof. Browne’s researches have finally 





disproved the theory that Nasir-i Khusraw 
the poet and Nasir-i Khusraw the traveller 
were two different persons. He was, as 
his writings show, a singularly versatile 
genius, and his ‘ Diwan’ in particular 
“reveals throughout a combination of 
originality, learning, sincerity, enthusiastic 
faith, fearlessness, contempt for  time- 
servers and flatterers, and courage hardly 
to be found, so far as I know, in any other 
Persian poet.” 


We may quote a specimen of his verse 
from the series of valuable translations 
which Prof. Browne has given us :— 


God’s gracious Word in truth isan Ocean of speech, 
I ween, 

Teeming with gems and jowels, and pearls of 
luminous sheen. 

Bitter to outward seeming, like the sea, is the 
Scripture’s page, 

But precious as pearls of price is the Inward Sense 
to the sage. 

Down in the depths of the Ocean are gems and 
pearls galore ; 

Seek then a skilful diver, and bid farewell to the 
shore. 

Wherefore hath God bestowed in the depth of the 
Ocean’s brine 

All se pearls of price, and jewels so rare and 

ne? 

Wherefore if not for the Prophet, who made the 
Inward Sense 

The portion of Wisdom’s children, but the Letter 
a Rock of Offence ? 

A handful of salt-stained clay hath the Diver offered 
to thee 

Because in thine heart he beheld but envy and 
enmity. 

Strive from the Outward Form to the Inward Sense 
to win 

Like a man, nor rest content like an ass with a 
senseless din. 


Probably many readers of this volume 
will first of all look out Omar in the Index, 
and will be astonished to find nothing to 
the point beyond one solitary reference 
to a celebrated club, whose members, 
“because they have not read their 
‘Chahaér Maqala,’ bestow on the rose a 
worship to which the peach-tree and pear- 
tree have a better claim.”’ Prof. Browne, 
however, has not forgotten the old astro- 


nomer, but spells his name ‘Umar Khay- 


yam in accordance with the scientific 
system of transliteration which he has 
consistently adopted. While recalling the 
fact that in one of the earliest biographical 
notices that have come down to us Omar 
is stigmatized as “‘ an unhappy philosopher, 
atheist, and materialist,’ Prof. Browne 
wisely refrains from attempting to dis- 
cuss the poetry which passes for his, 
since Zhukovski has demonstrated that, 
although he certainly wrote many qua- 
trains, “it is hardly possible, save in a 
few exceptional cases, to assert positively 
that he wrote any particular one of those 
ascribed to him.” 

The greatest Persian poets (among 
whom Omar Khayyam is not to be 
numbered) belong not to Persia alone, 
but also to the civilized world—a fact 
that should be well weighed by some 
Arabists who apparently regard Persian 
literature as a childish play, or, at best, 
a mere stepping-stone to the higher things 
of Arabic. This view is sufficiently re- 
futed by the present work, which bears 
ample witness to the gifts of intellect and 
imagination that pre-eminently distinguish 





the Persian race. We have the deepest 
admiration for the poetry of the Arabs, 
but Imru ’u ’l-Qays, Abu ’l-‘Atéhiya, and 
Ibnu ’l-Farid cannot, for large human 
interest, be placed on the same level as 
Firdawsi, Sa‘di, and Jalaluddin Rimi; 
nor can they, however skilfully translated, 
attain to an equal popularity in the West. 
There are, of course, some poets, scarcely 
less renowned in Persia, whose fame will 
always be purely national. Such a one 
is the accomplished panegyrist Anwari, 
and also his contemporary Dhabhir, of 
whom it is said in a well-known verse :-— 
Steal the Divan of Dhahir of Faryéb even if you 
find it in the Ka‘ba. 

Prof. Browne has taken the trouble to 
read through the works of this poet, and 
his verdict does not justify the above 
encomium. 

Leaving the historical background en- 
tirely out of consideration, we have 
touched on only a very few of the innu- 
merable literary topics suggested by this 
extraordinarily rich and thoughtful book. 
If space allowed, it would be a pleasure 
to draw attention to the author’s original 
treatment of Persian rhetoric, which is 
most ingeniously illustrated by paral- 
lels derived from Puttenham’s ‘ Arte of 
English Poesie,’ the ‘ Ingoldsby Legends,’ 
Morgan’s ‘ Macaronic Poetry,’ and similar 
works ; and to copy one or two delightful 
maxims of Persian morality from the 
diverting ‘ Qabis-nama’ by Kay-Ka’as, 
the prince of Tabaristén, who bids his 
son be famous as a speaker of truth, “so 
that, if at some time thou shouldst tell 
a lie, men may accept it as true from 
thee.’ Prof. Browne’s translations in verse 
are generally excellent, but it is a pity that 
they are now and then marred by the use 
of such false rhymes as “claw” and 
“war,” “explore” and “saw,” which 
must distress a sensitive ear. Altogether 
this book is a monument of ripe learning 
and bounteous exposition. Parts of it 
may be stiff reading for the non-Orientalist, 
but serious students of Persian literature 
will not wish it shorter by a single page, 
and will be impatient for the concluding 
volume in which Prof. Browne hopes to 








bring his history down to modern 
times. 
The Austinian Theory of Law. By W. 


Jethro Brown. (John Murray.) 


Ir we are not prepared to say that 
Prof. Brown’s work is the most useful 
contribution to sound political think- 
ing which has appeared in English for 
ten years, we certainly know of none 
comparable to it. In the first place, 
Prof. Brown puts the student right in 
front of Austin, and that is always a 
good thing, however much we may 
regret the limitations of that great man. 
To know Austin, as most people do, only 
through the pale reflection of Abdy’s 
analysis or somebody else’s account is 
to miss much of him that is most worth 
having. No other book bears so strong 
an impress of personality as those eleven 
lectures on ‘Jurisprudence,’ which are 
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intended to be purely scientific, and have 
none of the graces of style, except such 
as resulted from the writer’s determina- 
tion to make people see what he meant and 
nothing else. The fact is that Austin, 
whatever place we allow him as a thinker, 
was most emphatically a man, and to 
read his serious, positive sentences once 
more is like meeting an old friend: shall 
we say it has that mingled bitter sweet of 
emotion which belongs to an interview 
in middle life with one’s old headmaster ? 
The clear and masculine intelligence of 
Austin is always bracing, and before we 
can criticize him it is at least needful 
to grasp what we have to lay hold of. 
Moreover, apart from its scientific merits, 
Austin’s system is one of the very best 
of mental gymnastics, and the writer 
of these lines has the utmost cause to 
remember with gratitude the advice of a 
man great in ways which would not have 
interested John Austin: ‘The more 
Austin you read, the better.” We doubt 
whether a better beginning can be made 
towards a philosophy of law than to study 
the ‘Lectures on Jurisprudence.’ But 
it is only a beginning. Every one who 
has even a bowing acquaintance with the 
subject knows that the unhistorical 
dogmatism of Austin has been severely 
handled by Sir Henry Maine and others. 
Most of us are aware that his conceptions 
of law as command is treated by some 
as superficial ; and the extreme difficulty 
of fitting the facts of life on to the Pro- 
crustean bed of theory was never more 
apparent than in regard to the definition 
of *‘ Positive Law.” The difficulty to-day 
is not to criticize Austin, but to sym- 

athize with him. Any one who knows 

ow Hooker’s gracious and serene intel- 
ligence embodied the views of generations 
of thinkers from Ulpian down to his 
own time in the first book of the ‘Polity’ 
will be irritated by Austin’s curt dismissal 
of his description as “fustian’”; and 
Austin’s treatment of all his adversaries 
had that hard, unsympathetic, intellectual 
bigotry eminently characteristic of the 
Utilitarian school. It is, however, only 
fair to remember that if Austin was hard 
on his opponents, he was just as severe 
towards his own errors. Nothing is more 
comic than the violence of logical fury 
with which in one lecture he demolishes 
a blunder of definition he had made in 
that previous. 

We are praising this book not for 
the sake of Austin, but for that of Prof. 
Brown. His numerous notes and ex- 
cursus furnish exactly what the student 
requires. They are an admirable sum- 
mary of nearly all that has been said in 
criticism of Austin, and not merely a 
summary. The author gives his own 
critical opinion, by no means always 
favourable to Austin, but preserving, in 
our opinion, almost invariably the true 
balance. On international and customary 
law, on the question whether command 
is essential to the notion of law, and on 
nearly every topic, we find ourselves in 
agreement with the editor. 

What, however, we specially commend 
here is his {iteration of two views 
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which, a little novel at present, are, we 
are convinced, going to hold the future. 
The first of these is the attribution of 
sovereignty to the State itself, and not 
to the governmental organ, even when 
that is legally omnipotent. This reall 
avoids the confusion, which Austin himse. 
made, between legal and political sove- 
reignty; while in regard to Federal 
States and written Constitutions it escapes 
the endless and sophistical reasonings by 
which alone it is possible to place the 
sovereign power at all. To some extent 
this notion was held by Bodin, who dis- 
pe ren between the status reipublice 
and the ratio gubernandi; while the 
doctrine of the sovereignty of the people, 
t.e., the community, as found in Althusius 
and even Jesuit writers, and developed 
by Rousseau, if it be not identical with 
that of Prof. Brown, undoubtedly pre- 
pared the way for it. 

Secondly, the excursus on the State, 
with its emphasis on the true personality 
of communities, strikes us as the most 
valuable thing in the book. We are not 
sure that to readers of Prof. Maitland 
and Gierke the essay will present any- 
thing new. But it works out with 
concise lucidity the reasons for believing 
that the corporate person is not a legal 
fiction, that “it is a representation of 
psychical realities which the law recognizes 
rather than creates.” Recent events, 
such as the judgments in the Free Church 
of Scotland cases, have shown the practical 
importance, and even danger, of a failure 
to recognize this truth, although, as is 
pointed out, it is a truth already implicit 
in many legal rules. 

Lastly, we must congratulate Prof. 

Brown on his insistence that the whole 
subject can only be rightly treated by 
striving for a definition of law, not of 
“a law,” which is what Austin attempted. 
Realizing as he does that 
“Law in its totality is the voice of the 
organized community speaking to all persons 
subject to its control, and affirming a rule 
of life which men may accept with the con- 
sciousness that the might of the community 
is behind them,” 
Prof. Brown is able to see that law is not 
merely a command, but also a unity and a 
living growth. The recognition of this 
truth will deeply influence all that is 
written on the subject of scientific juris- 
prudence for a long while to come. As 
Prof. Brown says, 

‘“* Every rule of law takes its meaning from 
the totality of law, and legal science should 
aim at giving to the student such an appre- 
ciation of that totality as will enable him 
to realize the inner significance of particular 
rules.” 

We fancy this has a bearing wider than 
the legal one. 








Abyssinia of To-day: an Account of the 
First Mission sent by the American 
Government to the Court of the King of 
Kings (1903-1904). By Robert P. 
Skinner, Commissioner to Abyssinia. 
(Arnold.) 

THERE is nothing remarkable about the 

United States mission to Abyssinia, except 
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its lateness. Since more than half of the 
small trade of the country is with America 
it was natural that President Roosevelt 
should be advised to place American 
merchants on the same footing as those 
of other nations, and the treaty concluded 
by Mr. Skinner in 1903 simply obtains 
“* most-favoured-nation ” terms from the 
ever-complaisant Negus. The curious 
point is that it was not done long ago. 
It was natural, too, that Mr. Skinner 
should wish to put his experiences on 
paper. Nobody who is anybody (to 
express ourselves Hibernically) ever goes 
anywhere in these days without making 
‘copy ” of it in some form or other, and 
Mr. Skinner’s “copy” is not the worst 
we have seen. He writes fairly well, 
though sometimes with an effort at 
“‘ smartness ” which sits ill upon him; 
and his residence at Marseilles as Consul- 
General for the United States has taken 
off most of the raw edge of democracy. 
He is, in fact, a sound democrat, but his 
is democracy without blatancy. He 
seems even to have felt a passing tempta- 
tion to put on a fancy uniform on the 
occasion of his reception by the Emperor 
Menelik ; but “the shadow [fhe means 
the shade] of Benjamin Franklin loomed 
up before us, and we adhered rigidly to- 
the spirit and letter of the statute.” 
There is an amusing photograph of the 
Commissioner and his Secretary of Mission, 
attired in the orthodox evening dress of 
American diplomacy, as they rode their 
mules in the full glare of thesun, surrounded 
by a grinning escort of truculent Abys- 
sinians. Mr. Skinner is even betrayed 
into a panegyric of the much-abused 
top-hat :— 

“Indeed, after a brief experience among 
Oriental people, fond of display in every 
form, I am fully convinced that the old 
American doctrine in favour of dignity 
without ostentation can be made to respond 
to any public service as satisfactorily, if 
not more so, than [sic] belated attempts to 
imitate the gaudy externals to which our 
laws and traditions are equally opposed. 
Indeed, I am not sure that our shiny silk 
hats were not more effective than any other 
article of costume worn that day. They 
were certainly a novelty at Addis-Ababa. 
During our sojourn at the capita) I was told 
that one of the provincial kings had requested 
of a distinguished European traveller, as 
the most precious gift which he could receive, 
the silk hat which the latter had brought 
from Paris. The king wore the hat there- 
after on State occasions, but only after 
having sent it to the Court jeweller, who 
surrounded the rim with a row of emeralds.” 


This was gratifying, but we suspect 
that the handy company of United States 
marines, who formed his escort, impressed 
the Abyssinians more than even the Com- 
missioner’s silk hat. The stern demo- 
cratic spirit shone forth again, however, 
when it came to leave-taking: “It is 
scarcely necessary to observe that the 
American Republic is oe to. 

ift giving or receiving. e therefore 
a ge elephant—the King of Eng- 
land had sent a trained elephant to the 
Emperor just before our arrival.” In 
striking contrast to this tremendous bribe 
on the part of His Majesty, Mr. Skinner 
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offered only a “ signed portrait of President 
Roosevelt,” together with a typewriter 
‘‘ which the manufacturers had asked to 
have offered,” and a magazine rifle, with 
which Menelik instantly blazed away 
in full Court, to the great alarm of the 
Household. There may be a difference 
in degree between a portrait of the Presi- 
dent and an elephant, but the principle 
involved appears to be the same, and 
the Commissioner perhaps assumes more 
virtue than the occasion required. 

The book falls, like omnis Gallia, into 
three divisions. One third is filled with 
an account of the journey of nineteen 
days or 275 miles from the railway 
terminus at Diré Dawah to the capital, 
and of this we need only say that it con- 
tains nothing that is not familiar to readers 
of many books of Abyssinian travel, 
whilst it has none of the freshness or 
intimate familiarity of the late Capt. 
Wellby’s charming narrative. The Ame- 
ricans managed their Danakil drivers 
badly, and overpaid their men, insomuch 
that “when our party disbanded, some 
of our servants were employing servants 
of their own, and I suppose that if we had 
remained long enough these servants of 
servants would have been doing the same 
thing.” As Mr. Skinner truly remarks, 
the Abyssinian “‘is not fond of work, but 
is capable of obtaining work from others.” 

The next third of the book treats of 
the reception and doings of the Mission 
at Adis Ababa, where they enjoyed 
“boundless hospitality under the flag of 
every nation represented officially in Ethiopia. 
We ate caviare and drank vodka with M. 
Leschine, macaroni and Asti spumante with 
Major Ciccodicola, foie gras and champagne 
with M. Roux, and roast beef and port with 
Mr. Clerk,” 
who (in the absence of Sir John Harring- 
ton), of the whole diplomatic body, 
seems to have provided the only whole- 
some nutriment. If foie gras and caviare 
were scarcely filling, the Mission could 
not complain of the unsubstantial cha- 
racter of the Emperor’s menu, where 
they did “‘ valiant service through thirteen 
courses,”’ in spite of the dishes being 
“invariably seasoned with some sort of 
concentrated fire which seemed to race 
through the system and scarify the whole 
alimentary canal. The Emperor nodded 
cheerfully over our difficulties, and recom- 
mended copious drafts of a fine musty old 
tedj [mead] to relieve the situation.” 

The picture of Menelik is the same as 
usual: an alert, intelligent, kindly man, 
fully alive to the needs of his country 
and the value of European intercourse, 
and railways, roads, and telephones, and 
quite able to hold his own. His trusted 
European advisers, MM. Chefneux and 
Iig—the latter was absent during Mr. 
Skinner’s brief visit—are practical men 
of considerable ability, and some stories 
told of the Swiss councillor are character- 
istic. Any discussion, such as that in 
chap. xi. of ‘The Ethiopian Problem,’ 
must necessarily be out of date, since the 
whole matter turns upon the railway and 
French influence, and this has been the 
subject of diplomatic negotiations since 
Mr. Skinner’s book was written. 





The last third of the book is obviously 
compilation. A writer who records that 
“the speed with which our party crossed 
the country, transacted its business, and 
returned, is still a matter of wonderment 
in Ethiopia,” can scarcely complain if 
we decline to accept his generalizations 
as authoritative on matters of Abys- 
sinian religion, history, manners, law, 
morals, art, and economics. He took 
nineteen days to “cross the country,” 
spent nine days in the capital, and 
returned to the railway in nineteen more. 
In this space of time it was naturally 
difficult to acquire encyclopedic informa- 
tion. There was time, however, to work 
up enthusiasm. Mr. Skinner is eager 
for some one to explore the history and 
civilization of this, to him, unknown 
land—as if no one had ever studied 
Ethiopic or explored Axum :— ~ 

“We devote millions to the uncovering 
of ancient cities dead [referring, we presume, 
to the brilliant discoveries at Nippur], and 
we neglect an ancient civilization living, a 
civilization which found its inspiration in 
Solomon’s Court, and which, preserving its 
Christian faith through 1,600 years, and 
during many centuries cut off from all 
contact with the outside world, hands itself 
down to us in all essential respects identical 
with that which prevailed in Bethlehem 
2,000 years ago.” 


We do not like to take the glow off that 
sentence, but we really must remind Mr. 
Skinner, with all deference for his evident 
admiration for the Queen of Sheba, and 
without disputing the many interesting 
aspects of Abyssinian antiquities, that 
legend is not necessarily history, and that 
** Bethlehem 2,000 years ago ” had nothing 
whatever in common with the civilization 
that ‘‘ hands itself down” at Adis Ababa 
to-day. Even the Magi did not know 
the glories of tedj. Mr. Skinner very 
properly makes no pretence to being a 
scholar; it is wise to leave such matters 
to those who are better informed. Even 
an American, however “ bright,” needs 
a little more than nine days in order to 
grasp the history and “essentials” of a 
“ civilization.” The photographs, espe- 
cially the portraits by M. Bertolini, are 
exceptionally good. There is no index— 
but there is not much that needs one. 








NEW NOVELS. 
A Beggar on Horseback. By S. R. 
Keightley. (John Long.) 


WE have often had the Irish adventurer 
in fiction since Thackeray rendered him 
memorable, but we do not remember in 
recent novels so entertaining a deluder 
as Mr. Keightley’s hero. Rody Blake was 
indeed a beggar, though he belonged to 
the Blakes of Galway; yet he made a 
royal progress in debts and duns, subject 
to one or two nasty falls. At last he got 
entangled in a plot to kidnap an heiress, 
but so innocently that you are not sur- 

rised to find him emerging with credit 
and the lady. We hope he made a more 
economical husband than he did a bachelor. 
But we leave him making an impression 





on the world at Bath. For all this hap- 
pened in the old days when duels were 
righteous, and there was a debtor’s prison, 
and love laughed at locksmiths. Then 
any one who had kissed the blarney-stone 
was the master of his hands, and a 
“* blatherskite ” was destined to come off 
well in this rough contest we call life. 
Rody is a likeable fellow, and has not too 
much vanity and egoism to alienate us ; 
while the crowd of the Blakes make fun 
and laughter for us; so we can safely 
pronounce ‘A Beggar on Horseback’ a 
pleasant book. 


Rhoda in Between. By E. R. Punshon. 
(John Lane.) 

THe author, though evidently capable 
of better things, seems here to have aimed 
simply at melodrama of the impossible 
and sensational description, and from 
that point of view has on the whole 
achieved success. Touches of nature and 
humour are not wanting, and the plot has 
interest, and is not at first sight too obvious. 
The heroine, from whose alternations 
between a shop in the Hackney Road and 
the choicest Belgravian circles the book 
derives its slightly inconsequent title, is 
human and likeable, though incredibly 
superior to her environment and up- 
bringing. Her father, a gentlemanly 
person of predatory and, incidentally, 
homicidal instincts, is a good enough 
specimen of the aristocratic adventurer of 
fiction. In the interests of the simple 
life we rejoice to find Rhoda arrayed for 
a smart dinner-party—apparently with 
dazzling effect—in that modest fabric, 
nun’s veiling. 


The Stain on the Shield. By Mrs. Darent 

Harrison. (John Long.) 
Tuis is a novel in all respects much above 
the average. The action, with occasional 
interludes in Scotland, takes place mainly 
in France, and in the scenes laid in the 
latter country we are brought into con- 
tact with some of the most prominent 
questions of the day, religious, social, and 
political. As regards characterization, 
the Scotch woman doctor and her ingénue 
of a-niece seem to us most fully realized ; 
but the tragic actress has at least the 
merit of originality, and the hero—a 
French millionaire of ancient lineage— 
pleases, if he does not always convince us, 
while some of the minor personages are 
drawn with much humour and discrimina- 
tion. The family life of France, with its 
blended charm and constraint, and the 
bewildering maze of French politics, are 
presented with an assured and artistic 
touch. 


Scoundrel Mark. By Frank Dilnot. (Black- 
wood & Sons.) 
“ScounpREL Mark” is a burglar who 
has no time to listen to gurgling brooks. 
He gives away his breakfast, visits the 
sick, and confesses to crimes which he did 
not commit. Finally he steps from his 
dead self to the altar with the relative of a 
viscount, In fiction all things are ~—— 
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including the amendment of our criminal 
law which allows Mr. Dilnot’s clergyman, 
after committing two murders, to cleanse 
his soul by ministering to lepers. People 
who are veritably “children of larger 
growth ” will relish this very naive story. 


Andrew Goodfellow. By Helen H. Wat- 
son. (Macmillan & Co.) 


Mrs. Watson has started her career as a 
novelist with a pleasant old-world romance, 
which almost defies a critic by its lack of 
definite virtues and vices. It wants 
strength, but it has sweetness. Perhaps 
the worst criticism we can offer is that 
it is unnecessarily tragic in its conclusion. 
The story of Susan Drake, who made a 
runaway match with a gay young naval 
officer of title, and was afterwards de- 
serted by him, is sufficiently conventional 
in the bare outline to suggest weariness ; 
but Mrs. Watson by her atmosphere 
redeems her stale plot. The beautiful 
daughter, who is really Lady Dorothy 
Lovell, falls into the clutches of a schem- 
ing young man, but is enabled to escape, 
only to lose the man she really loves. It 
is correct to say of this sort of story that 
it is fragrant with old-time roses or some- 
thing of that sort. Without going so far 
as that, we think it prettily handled and 
successfully rendered. It is a tale of 
1805, and the scene is old Plymouth, 
which comes pleasantly into the atmo- 
sphere. 

The Man Apart. By Ralph Straus. 
(Chatto & Windus.) 


Tue story Mr. Straus has to tell is as old 
as civilization. Though he treats it as if 
he thought it novel, he does not succeed 
in conveying a fresh impression. The 
central figure in the book is a young man 
—rather a young bear, as a matter of fact, 
despite the author’s flattering indulgence 
of him—fresh from one of the universities, 
at which he had taken a leading part in 
forming one of those societies which spring 
up wherever young men are gathered, 
as a sort of protest, from those who do 
not yet understand it, against the existing 
order of things. These societies more 
often than not die a natural death in due 
course, from lack of funds to pay the 
refreshment bill, or something of that 
sort. The hero of this story, however, 
carried his attitude of protest into the out- 
side world ; and, as he persisted in making 
both his protest and his want of savoir- 
faire painfully apparent, he naturally 


became what the author calls a ‘“ man 
apart.” His life was futile, his end 
sensational. Mr. Straus has still much 


to learn as a novelist. 


A Serpent in his Way. By Suzanne 
Somers. (John Long.) 


THE action of this novel is supposed to 
take place some thirty years ago, but the 
characters and incidents are such as we 
commonly associate with fiction of a 
much earlier period. The lawful heir to 
an estate is, on the plea of some irregularity 





in the marriage of his parents, dis 

by a wicked uncle, who, in addition, 
nearly murders him. His sister, after 
suffering cruel persecution — first from 
some French nuns on the score of religion, 
and then, on account of her good looks, 
from two abnormally ugly and spiteful 
cousins—is rescued by an aristocratic 
lover (who never travels without his 
**man ”’); and virtue and vice in the end 
duly receive their respective rewards. 
The scene is laid in Treland, and the 
author, not content with an extraordinary 
account of the national speech and cus- 
toms, has assigned to her heroine’s abode 
the name of a notable Irish ‘“‘ show-place.” 








ANTHOLOGIES. 
The Pilgrims’ Way. By A. T. Quiller- 
Couch. (Seeley & Co.)—‘The Pilgrims’ 


Way’ has a more serious purpose than is 
usually associated with anthologies, the 
selections of prose and verse which Mr. 
Quiller-Couch has chosen being definitely 
arranged with a view to their suitability to 
the different stages of life’s journey, beginning 
with childhood and ending with death. 
These selections are charming in themselves, 
and they cover a wide range of literature, 
extending from the Bible to the work of such 
very modern authors as Mr. Laurence 
Binyon and Maeterlinck. Some prose writers 
naturally lend themselves to this fragmentary 
treatment better than others, and Mr. 
Quiller-Couch has been perhaps more success- 
ful in his choice from the older writers, such 
as Bunyan, Jeremy Taylor, and Charles 
Lamb, than in the gems which he has 
snatched from more modern authors, and 
which seem occasionally to demand their 
context. The poets of all ages have been 
drawn upon with great felicity, and the whole 
makes a most attractive little volume which 
should prove a welcome fellow-traveller. 


Sound literary judgment, scholastic expe- 
rience, and a knowledge of the best English 
writers of all ages are employed with happy 
results in the making of Miss Kate Warren’s 
Treasury of English Itterature (Constable 
& Co.). The book was designed to serve 
primarily as companion to Mr. Stopford 
Brooke’s ‘ Primer,’ with which it conjointly 
forms an illustrated guide to the vast wonder- 
land of our native literature. <A special 
feature is the relatively large room—nearly 
one-third of the volume—given to theOld and 
Middle Englishspecimens, which arefurnished 
with translations or glossaries at the foot 
of the page. In allotting space Miss Warren 
observes on the whole a just proportion, 
though some might object that Spenser 
(31 pp.) has been unduly favoured at the 
expense of Chaucer (24 pp.). No doubt 
Spenser is pre-eminently the poet of youth. 
Here, as in other features of her work—for 
example, in her chariness towards amatory 
verse—Miss Warren’s concern for her girl- 
pupils declares itself. It is perhaps to this 
carefulness that Campion owes the rather 
cramped accommedation here assigned to 
him. Could no corner have been found or 
made for ‘Jack and Joan,’ and for that 
magical sonnet “Thrice toss those oaken 
ashes in the air” ? But it is easy to pro- 
pose additions or substitutes—not so easy 
to decide between rival and, perhaps, seem- 
ingly equipollent claims; and we readily 
understand the perplexity of the editor, who, 
‘*viewing the work as a whole, now that it is 
finished, would like to do it all over 


ain 
making many changes.” Notwithstan ing, 
Miss Warren must be congratulated on her 








laborious and conscientious work, than 


which, for its size, no anthology more repre- 
sentative, or more stimulating to the young 
student, has appeared. 


An Anthology of Australian Verse. 
by Bertram Stevens. (Macmillan.)—Per- 
haps Mr. Stevens, in his apparently 
careful selection from the verse written by 
Australians, has not chosen the best work 
of the writers. It may even be that there 
are better writers unrepresented in his 
anthology. But taking the book as it 
stands, with its confident hope 
‘*that this selection from the verse that has been 
written up to the present time will be found a not 
unworthy contribution to the great literature of 
the English-speaking peoples,” 
we are forced to conclude that Australia has 
as yet not done justice to herself in poetry. 

That this should be so is as disappointing 
as it is surprising. What we had some 
reason to expect is what is affirmed by one 
of the writers in this anthology :— 

Not as the songs of other lands 

Her song shall be 
Where dim her purple shore-line stands 
Above the sea ! 

As erst she stood, she stands alone ; 

Her inspiration is her own. 
Now this is precisely what is missing. 
Local colour we find, vivid description, a love 
of the open air and particularly of horses, 
a feeling for wild life and wild nature; but 
all this comes to us, not with an inspiration 
of its own, but second hand—through 
Thomas Moore and Mrs. Hemans in the 
earlier pages, through Mr. Swinburne in 
many of the best of the later pages. ‘‘Poetic 
diction ” is to be found on every page, even 
on those pages which are meant to be 
realistic ; sentimentality deluges even the 
ballads of the backwoods; rhetoric comes 
between the eyes and the things they see. 
From 


Edited 


The love in her eyes lay sleeping, 
As stars that unconscious shine, 
Till, under the pink lids peeping, 
I wakened it up with mine, 
which is diluted Moore, to 


They are rhymes rudely strung with intent less 
f sound than of words, 
In lands where bright blossoms are scentless, 
And songless bright birds, 

which is Swinburne spoilt, there is not 4 
cadence which does not immediately call 
up the recollection of the cadence which it 
echoes. These men with this new world 
before them, this free life about them—with, 
in some cases, their own vagabond natures 
and audacities of existence—fall back on 
old times for whatever they have to say, 
and poetize in the midst of slang. Their 
songs are always facile, they ride well in the 
saddle, their verse swings along rapidly 
enough ; but we are never safe from a line 
like this of Kendall’s :— 

But forgive the baby’s father now that baby is asleep. 
How is it that these open-air people have no 
muscles in their verse ? They are constantly 
reminding us of the more feminine side of 
Tennyson, and, if they echo Browning, turn 
most naturally to ‘Evelyn Hope’ for a 
model. 

Oddly enough, some of the best verse in 
the volume is written by women, never 
wholly good, but at times touched with 4 
finer feeling than that of the men. It is a 
woman, however, who thoughtlessly brings 
in a sudden sharp criticism on all the lighter 
work found here by putting as a motto to 
a piece of her own these three lines from 
Suckling :— 

She’s pretty to walk with, 

And witty to talk with 

And pleasant, too, to think on. 
No one would think of picking those three 
lines out of English literature as being 
specially characteristic of that literature at 
its best. Yet, found by chance in a volume 
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which professes to contain the best that has 
been produced in Australia during the 
hundred years of its existence, they instantly 
challenge the whole three hundred pages, 
and meet no single line of the same order. 
How is it that even the most lively and actual 
of these writers—Victor Daley or A. B. 
Paterson, for instance—who can say certain 
things with so much emphasis and straight- 
forwardness, can never say them with just 
that easy perfection which in Suckling 
identifies him as of the true lineage ? 


A Sailor's Garland. Arranged by John 
Masefield. (Methuen.) — Mr. Masefield’s 
work deserves serious consideration. As a 
people we do not devote half the attention 
to the literature of the sea that our national 
traditions would justify. Mr. Masefield 
holds an honourable place among the modern 
writers who should help us to remedy this. 
His introduction shows him at his best :— 

‘‘We cannot wonder that the poets have said so 
little that is beautiful about the sailor. There is 
little to say about him; and that little, to a 
perceptive person, is very readily apparent. The 
poetic, or sea-bear sailor, who bawls and drinks 
and raps you out oaths and bangs upon the tables 
with his cudgel, is always to be found. One can 
find him on blue-water ships at the present time ; 
and where he exists he is the best man in the 
vessel. He is not fitted to command, but he is 
excellent before the mast. He has hardly changed 
since Chaucer’s time. One could find a dozen like 
Chaucer’s shipman in any dock in Liverpool or 
New York or Sydney or San Francisco. He no 
longer wears ‘ faldyng,’ or rough Irish frieze, but 
he is never without a knife (as he will tell you 
himself in a coarse proverb), and he is tanned by 
the wind and the sun, and he is ‘a good felawe,’ a 
good comrade, a stand-by in any sudden trouble.” 

But, while he is of opinion that poets have 
not in the past written much that is beautiful 
on sailors, Mr. Masefield holds that of late 
we have had some beautiful poetry of the sea. 
He has the modern mind, and has been very 
strongly appealed to by the most recent 
work in this direction :— 

‘Our early poets have told us of the sea’s 
terrors, and our early ballad-singers have told us 
of our sea victories. It has been the task of 
modern poets, Mr. Binyon, Mr. Bridges, Mr. 
Kipling, Mr. Newbolt, and Mr. D. C. Scott, to 
tell us of the magical attractions of the sea, and to 
set before us, in ringing and strenuous verses, the 
nobility of those who have made the seas our 
heritage.” 

The obvious criticism of an anthology is a 
statement as to its omissions, with a question 
as to the suitability of sundry items which it 
includes. In the present case there is nothing 
we would rather see away. The selection 
is good and wise, one we should like to see 
in the forecastle, as well as in the saloon, of 
every British ship afloat. There is hardly 
a@ verse here to the merit of which some 
member of a ship’s “crowd” would not 
rise; and the majority of the poems would 
delight the hearts of the whole crew, when 
read aloud in dog watches, or in sunny 
afternoon watches below. 

As to omissions, an author’s note disarms 
the critic by indicating that certain poems 
by Mr. Swinburne, Tennyson, Mr. A. F. 
Brady, the Australian poet, and others, are 
not the only selections which have been 
perforce omitted from this collection, on 
account of the editor’s inability to obtain 
the requisite permission. This is to be 
regretted. Jt may be that W. E. Henley’s 
work has fallen under the same category, 
for he certainly might figure here with 
advantage. 

Readers who know the sea intimately will 
take most interest in the last thirty pages, 
an admirable collection of sea chanties, with 
some useful notes. No reader ought to miss 
such interesting folx-lore and true poetry 
as is to be found in chanties like ‘ Lowlands,’ 





with its haunting refrain of ‘My Lowlands 
a-ray.”’ We wonder rather at the omission 
of old favourites like ‘ Roll, Alabama, Roll’; 
but the editor refers apologetically to lack of 
space. He makes no mention of ‘John 
Brown’s Body,’ or ‘Georgia’; but this 
may be due to the fact that though he has 
spent weary hours at ships’ pumps, he has 
never been fortunate enough to hear 4 
pumping chanty. The present writer has 
pumped to both the last-named songs, 
and, unless memory betrays him, to ’ Shen- 
andoah,’ another chanty not given here. 


Sea Songs and Ballads, selected by Chris- 
topher Stone (Frowde), has an introduc- 
tion by Admiral Sir Cyprian Bridge, who 
suggests that some of the songs would make 
good substitutes for the music-hall ditties 
which now find favour at “ sing-songs ”’ 
on board His Majesty’s ships. The volume 
contains no examples of the chanties 
referred to above. Regarding these songs, 
Sir Cyprian Bridge makes the remarkable 
statement that “the merchant-seamen’s 
chanty is less often sung than it used to be, 
but it may still be heard on board coasters.” 
The reviewer has been on board many deep- 
sea sailing vessels, and he has never known 
one in which chanties were not sung every 
day. On board coasters, on the other hand, 
one hears a good deal more of the plain yo- 
ho-ing on ropes than of anything approaching 
the true chanty, beloved of merchant seamen 
in deep-sea ships the world over. The 
Admiral also says that the old informal fore- 
castle concert has now disappeared, and 
given place to a much more elaborate affair, 
with programmes and so forth, called a 
‘*sing-song.’’ The very word surely suggests 
informality. But, whether or not this is 
true of the royal navy, it emphatically is not 
true of the merchant service, where fore- 
castle “‘ concerts ’’’ never have been known, 
and where the most informal sort of “ sing- 
song ’’—called by that name, too—is an 
everyday occurrence in fine weather during 
second dog-watches. We do not think that 
the songs and ballads contained in this book 
are likely to find great popularity in either 
of the sea services ; but a few of them have 
been popular among sailors and are likely 
to continue so. On the other hand, all that 
is given here deserves preservation. The 
modern poem at the end of the book is by 
no means the best that W. E. Henley wrote 
about the sea, but probably its old-time 
flavour recommended it to Mr. Stone, who 
has done his work of selection carefully and 
well. 


The Golden Staircase : Poems for Children. 
Chosen by Louey Chisholm. (T. C. & E. C. 
Jack.)—The compiler of this collection has 
approached her pleasant task in a commend- 
ably catholic spirit, and the result comes 
within a measurable distance of success. 
Entirely successful it is not—as how few 
anthologies are—and this may partly arise 
from the compiler’s over-modest estimate 
of the childish imagination. Throughout, 
in spite of the mary noble and Juminous 
examples included. there is a tendency to 
play down, as it were, to lower levels of 
thought and fancy ; or, we might rather say, 
to eschew much of a stimulating character 
in favour of the comparatively common- 
place. The compiler’s view, as stated in a 
gracefully worded preface, is that 
‘if you talk to a child, you will find that an 
insight into the working of his little mind, an 
appreciation of his likes and dislikes, will stand 
you in better stead than a profound knowledge of 
your subject.” 

But if, on the other hand, you realize that 
the mind of childhood, especially on the 
imaginative side, is one of the shyest and 





most elusively mysterious of created things, 
and that talk will not infallibly illumine its 
inmost recesses, the matter becomes less 
obvious. Poetry, like heaven, lies about 
most of us in our infancy, and the dim appeal 
of undefined or unreasoned beauty, whether 
of sight, sound, or sense, remains with us 
like half-forgotten music or perfume, a 
country of dreams to which we vaguely turn 
through clearer-sighted, if less romantic 
years. One of the most commendable 
features in this collection is its wealth of 
humour, both old and new, as evinced by the 
inclusion of the immortal ‘Jemima’ and 
several charming moralities from Jane and 
Ann Taylor, together with many other light 
wares. The selections from ‘ Struwwelpeter ’ 
seem incongruous, torn from their native 
archaic glories of the illustrator’s art; and 
the anthology is somewhat over-weighted 
with verses from little-known and incon- 
siderable bards, while many of the older poets, 
such as Cowper and Longfellow, might have 
been far better represented. However, there 
is a good deal to be grateful for: a sprinkling 
of Stevenson and Mr. Kipling, and a few 
fine traditional ballads, together with much 
else, well worth having. It seems a pity, 
with so lavish a hospitality to dispense, that 
the treatment of Procrustes should have been 
meted out to Macaulay’s ‘ Lay of Horatius,’ 
and that Christina Rossetti is merely repre- 
sented by two poems in the devotional sec- 
tion. The pictures by M. S. Spooner, which 
are somewhat after the style of Miss Jessie 
Wilcox Smith, are beautiful in colour and 
design, and the volume is sumptuously 
bound and printed. 








OUR LIBRARY TABLE, 


SAINTE-BEUVE used to regard the novel 
with melancholy interest as a late and 
inferior form of literature which was des- 
tined to displace all other forms. “ Every- 
thing will go into it,” he said to one so 
the De Goncourts, ‘it is so vast and of 
adaptable.” In France, however, the art of 
fiction seems to have lost somewhat of its 
popularity. The reaction began, perhaps, 
on the decline of the realistic movement. 
In such works as the ‘ Débacle’ the frame- 
work of the novel had been stretched to the 
utmost in an attempt to combine the qualities 
of a work of imagination with the qualities 
of a work of history. It was impossible 
for the novelist to go any further in the 
direction of realism without ceasing to be a 
novelist, and after having excited this keen 
and general interest in facts he had to make 
way for the historian. Happily for the 
French historian the history of his country 
has been converted by the French memoir- 
writer into an uncommonly attractive 
matter of study. In the picturesque inci- 
dents of the Napoleonic period, in the 
brilliance and gaiety of the eighteenth- 
century régime, and in the stately life of the 
age of Louis XIV., he was able to find 
subjects more engaging than any that the 
French novelists of the younger generation 
could invent. The result was that there 
was created in France a relish for light 
historical reading, which, spreading to 
England, has strengthened our interest in 
works of biography and prevented the 
taste for fiction from becoming inordinate. 
That the present fashion for entertaining 
sketches of an historical kind is of French 
origin is shown by the subject-matter of 
most of these books. Like The Great Days 
of Versailles, by Mr. G. F. Bradby, which 
Messrs. Smith & Elder have just published, 
they deal mainly with some famous period 
in French history for which ample matter 
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of illustration exists in the works of the 
memoir-writers of the age. Mr. Bradby has 
founded his study of French Court life in the 
latter years of Louis XIV. on the writings of 
that scandal-monger of genius, Saint-Simon. 
While exercising generally an admirable 
discretion in regard to the wilder statements 
of his authority, he has not always overcome 
the temptation to accept the most picturesque 
and least credible interpretation of events. 
He examines, for instance, at some length 
the grounds for the suspicion that Henrietta 
of England was poisoned by her husband, 
but he does not care to spoil the story by 
adducing all the evidence on the other side, 
which goes to prove that her death was due 
to peritonitis. That is a characteristic 
defect of the picturesque way of writing 
history. On the whole, however, Mr. 
Bradby’s book is a scholarly and agreeable 
piece of light historical reading; but we 
trust that he has not abandoned the art of 
fiction entirely for this kind of work. A 
novelist with a gift for humour is, after all, 
a writer of higher merit than a conscientious 
compiler of anecdotal history. 


The Defence of the Realme. By Sir Henry 
Knyvett. With an Introduction by Charles 
Hughes. (Oxford, Clarendon Press.)—This 
little State Paper, drawn up for submission 
to Queen Elizabeth, is now printed for the 
first time from the MS. in the Chetham 
Library, Manchester. It throws a certain 
amount of light on the county musters of the 
period, and on the measure of free action 
allowed to an energetic local potentate, and 
is not without merit as a piece of plain, 
straightforward writing. Mr. Hughes, as is 
his wont, has devoted much trouble to elu- 
cidating the various points raised, but his 
astonishment at the Manchester Court Leet’s 
order for archery in 1628 is unfounded—it 
acted in pursuance of a proclamation re- 
issued by the Privy Council in that year for 
the enforcement of 33 Hen. VIII. The use of 
the bow and pike was enjoined even in 
1633 by a royal order. In connexion with 
the MS. quoted on p. 74 we may refer Mr. 
Hughes to the printed orders for musters 
for the troops in the Low Countries issued by 
Elizabeth on December 31st, 1590. Kny- 
vett’s scheme for quick formation of his 
troops depended a good deal on a discipline 
which was rarely found in the armies of that 
day, and his descriptions throw much light 
on the weaknesses which brought about 
astounding reverses of fortune. The MS. 
justifies, indeed requires, emendation in 
several places. The volume is very plea- 
sant to read and handle, and ‘‘ The Tudor 
and Stuart Library,” of which it forms 
part, with its Oxford type, Oxford printing, 
and reminiscences of Oxford binding, is one 
which has great claims on the lover of fine 
books. Other volumes are ‘ Howell’s De- 
vises ’ (1581), Pepys’s ‘ Memories of the Royal 
Navy.’ edited by a Cambridge historian and 
scholar who has paid special attention to 
Pepys; and Evelyn’s ‘ Sculptura.’ 


Mr. PERCcEVAL LANDON, whose ‘ Lhasa’ 
is deservedly popular, has now collected 
twenty-five chapters “‘ written in the course 
of annual wanderings over India during the 
last five years,’ and has had them published 
by Messrs. Hurst & Blackett in a volume 
called Under the Sun. From the title, it is 
clear, nothing new may be expected; yet 
there is much that is fresh. The chapters 
are mainly impressions of many Indian 
cities, and they are generally correct and 
just ; the writer is faithful as to local colour, 
and not less trustworthy as to local smells, 
which are often more insistent, if less in- 
sisted on by descriptive writers. 


places we may mention the Khaibar Pass ; 
Jammt, the winter home of the Maharajas 
of Kashmir; Bikanir, in the desert the 
nursery of riding camels ; and Buddh Gaya, 
the Holiest of Holies to the greatest number 
of men, for there 

‘the most Blessed Master received enlightenment 
and the knowledge that at last upon him had fallen 
that divinity which ten thousand years before had 
vanished from the earth...... There, in the very spot 
where the Buddha sits upon the altar...... there, 
two thousand four hundred years ago, Prince 
Gautama, beneath the leaves of the famous pipal 
asa received in humility and awe the annunciation 
that God was now born again in this world and in 
his own person.” 

The pipal, we may add, is the Ficus religiosa. 
Here, the author being one of but three 
white men present, the Tashi Lama, on 
December 22nd, 1905, revisited 

‘the spot on which, by the is belief of 
Northern Buddhism, he himself, Buddha, and no 
other, had received enlightenment more than two 
thousand years ago.” 

The author justly refers to this as one of the 
most interesting da‘:s of his life. 

As to the rest of the book, errors are in- 
separable from work by an author who has 
not spent most of his life in the country, 
but they are unimportant. A tree he calls 
bebel is probably the acacia, bdbul in Hindu- 
stani, and kikar in Panjabi. The origin of 
the Sikhs as told in the chapter ‘ Amritsar’ 
requires recasting; it would lose nothing 
in picturesqueness if it conformed more 
strictly to tradition. The final chapter 
purports to describe the later days of Nana 
Sahib, and nothing inherently improbable 
is set forth. Altogether the book, which is 
well illustrated and printed in clear type, 
should appeal to a considerable public. 


The Life of William Blake. By Alexander 
Gilchrist. Edited with an Introduction by 
W. Graham Robertson. (John Lane.)— 
Mr. Lane has issued in one volume, with 
the reasonable omission of the poems and 
prose now easily accessible elsewhere, the 
first edition of Gilchrist’s ‘ Life of Blake,’ 
now out of copyright. This first edition of 
1863 is not so full or so valuable as the 
second of 1880, which is still in print. Nor 
does Mr. Lane’s reprint contain the plates 
which gave its special value to the first 
edition. He has added a number of illus- 
trations, done in half-tone, some of them 
from designs which have not been reproduced 
before. These are of great interest. The 
reproduction, however, of ‘ Jacob’s Ladder ’ 
does not compare well with the reproduction 
of the same water-colour in Mr. Russell’s 
edition of Blake’s ‘ Letters.’ On the other 
hand, the facsimile of the handwriting is 

rhaps better. The drawing by Robert 

lake is of great interest. Very interesting, 
too, is Mr. Graham Robertson’s account of 
Blake’s method of colour printing, which, 
however, is printed as if it were a part of 
Gilchrist’s life, without any indication of 
authorship. It is not often that one finds 
an editor forgetting to claim credit for his 
own work. The same careful hand is to be 
found in a few useful foot-notes, one of 
which, in spite of the statement that no 
attempt has been made to bring the work 
up to date, embodies the dates of birth of 
the Blake family printed in The Atheneum 
of April 28th last. 


Srk Wit11aAmM HeEatucote or Hurstey, 
the friend of Keble and member for Oxford 
University, deserved to be commemorated 
in a biographical memoir. The task has 
been accomplished by Miss F. Awdry, under 
the title of A Country Gentleman of the Nine- 
teenth Century (The Wykeham Press), in 





Every province in India, including Burma, 
is represented, and of the less-frequented 


excellent taste, though with a tendency to 
lapse into sentimentalism and italics. Heath- 





cote belon to that t of politician 
which Sir _ ote ei ol ths most Ang 
racteristic, and Sir Walter Barttelot perhaps 
the last representative. A thoroughgoing 
Tory, he regarded O’Connell as a traitor 
who ought to have been put to death if it 
was possible to convict him ; he had little 
patience with the “ so-called Conservatism ” 
of Peel, and in 1857 lamented “ the tyranny 
now prevalent in England of the government 
of the worst and most unprincipled of English 
society, viz., the so-called Middle Classes.” 
Sir William was happily spared the ascend- 
ancy of the so-called working classes. The 
country gentlemen of that school may have 
been narrow, but they maintained an un- 
deviating standard of duty. In spite of ill- 
health and an encumbered estate, Heathcote 
devoted himself to county affairs and to the 
interests of his church and university. It 
cannot exactly be counted a virtue that he 
preferred farms to lie vacant rather than be 
occupied by Dissenters. Still, he was essen- 
tially a charitable man, who could always 
be trusted to support a good object, and who 
brought to the management of the Hamp- 
shire County Hospital or the Hursley parish 
schools business talents of a high order. 
Heathcote believed in a legal training, and 
it certainly developed in his case a judicial 
habit of mind, which he brought to bear 
upon ecclesiastical such as the 
reconstitution of the Irish Church. He 
was frequently consulted, and counted for 
more in the workings of public affairs than 
his speeches can have indicated. His 
correspondence with Keble is a little dis- 
appointing, but the squire and parson of 
Hursley must have met too often to have 
had occasion for much writing. Miss 
Yonge, his neighbour at Otterbourne, Sir 
John Awdry, and Sir John Taylor Coleridge 
were among the well-known persons with 
whom Sir William Heathcote cultivated a 
close intimacy; and though he regarded 
the Liberalism of the future Lord Coleridge 
with positive horror, it did not deter him 
from extending to the son the affection he 
felt for the father. 


The Episcopal Registers of Exeter.—Thomas 
de Brantyngham, 1370-1394. Part II. Edited 
by F. C. Hingeston-Randolph. (Bell & 
Sons.)—Prebendary Hingeston- Randolph has 
done far more careful and patient work for 
the elucidation of the history and adminis- 
tration of the Church of England during the 
thirteenth and fourteenth centuries than 
any other scholar, whether clerk or layman. 
He has now completed, in eight large and 
closely printed volumes, the registers of the 
bishops of the great diocese of the West 
from 1257 to 1419. It is only those who 
have closely studied medieval diocesan 
records, or who have themselves attempted 
the faithful transcript of even a few folios, 
who can form any true estimate of the labours 
accomplished by this veteran student. The 
work is far more than a mere transcript 
or a faithful digest of common forms: the 
introductions and occasional notes are of 
much value, whilst the series of thorough 
indexes are priceless for reference to 
special subjects or places. This volume 
for instance, concludes with indexes during 
Bishop Brantyngham’s time (1) to the institu- 
tions to benefices in Devon, (2) to benefices 
in Cornweli, (3) to the incumbents of parishes, 
(4) to the patrons of benefices, (5) to licensed 
oratories and chapels, and (6) to names of 
manors; and all these in addition to a com- 
prehensive general index. Another useful 
feature is an itinerary of this hardworking 
bishop right through his episcopacy. 

In this volume, which completes Brant- 

ham’s register from 1385 until his death 
in 1394, there is abundant evidence of the 
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industry of the bishop and his suffragans 
in holding ordinations in various parts of 
his wide diocese, not infrequently even in 
remote villages. In the very first year 
recorded in this volume ordinations were held 
in churches or chapels of the following places : 
Bodmin, Clyst, Cadynbeke, Crediton, Exeter 
(St. Pancras), Holsworthy, Ilfracombe, Laun- 
ceston, Lawhitton, Liskeard, Nympton, Oke- 
hampton, Ottery St. Mary, Tavistock, and 
Tawton. In many of these cases the ordi- 
nation was held merely for the purpose of 
admitting youths to the first tonsure. This 
is a matter of interest in connexion with 
the charge made against our medieval 
bishops of neglecting the rite of confirma- 
tion. Canon Hingeston- Randolph says 
emphatically—and no one is a more com- 
petent witness—that such a charge cannot 
be sustained. Numerous incidental refer- 
ences to this rite can generally be found in 
our old episcopal registers, though there was 
no necessity to make such entries. Thus in 
February, 1379, Brantyngham commissioned 
Bishop John Ware to act as his suffragan 
“‘ad confirmandum pueros [boys and girls 
come under the term] baptizatos in civitate 
et diocesi Exonie ac precipue in Archidia- 
conatu Cornubiensi.”” A renewal of his 
commission in 1380 mentions “ad cele- 
brandum ordines, necnon ad confirmandum 
pueros”’; whilst the commission of 1385 
names ‘‘ad quoscunque pueros non con- 
firmetos confirmandum.’’ Moreover, it was 
a bishop’s duty, whenever conferring the 
first tonsure, to satisfy himself that the 
candidate had been already confirmed, or 
otherwise first to administer that rite. That 
Bishop Brantyngham did not neglect this 
duty is obvious, for in one year, when four 
candidates for the tonsure were presented 
to him from the distant island of Jersey, it 
is specially entered that he confirmed them 
a admitting them to the first step of 
orders. 


During his episcopate Brantyngham 
granted upwards of three hundred licences 
for the celebration of divine service in 
chapels and oratories. Many of the former 
were in small townships or scattered hamlets, 
and served as general chapels of ease. Such 
was the licence granted in 1391 to the in- 
habitants of Polperro, in the parish of 
Uansallos, on the south coast of Cornwall, 
to have celebrations by fit priests, at their 
own expense, in the chapel of St. Peter. 
The large majority, however, of these 
licences were granted to landowners for 
chapels or oratories within their manors, 
which would for the most part be open to 
their tenants as well as their household. 
On the same folio of the register as the just- 
cited licence to the people of Polperro occur 
two examples of such licences to individuals. 
Sir John Ratheney and Alice his wife were 
authorized to have celebrations in the chapel 
of St. Nicholas, within their manor of Tyne- 
teyn, in the parish of St. Tudy ; in this case, 
as the chapel bore a name, it had probably 
been consecrated at some previous time, 
and was no mere small oratory forming 
part of the actual manor-house. But the 
very next entry is of a different kind, for 
it is a grant to Simon Mareys, of the parish 
of Wyke St. Mary, to have celebrations in a 
chapel or oratory or other honourable place 
within his manse of Mareys. Those who are 
ready to sneer at all medieval church uses 
are in the habit of looking upon these private 
licences, which were general throughout 
England in the latter half of the fourteenth 
century, as signs of slackness and lazy 
observance of the Church’s demands. Canon 
Hingeston-Randolph, however, does well 
to point out that the actual records do not 
favour any such notion; for the licences, 





which were not granted recklessly or indis- 
criminately, were for short periods and deter- 
minable at the bishop’s pleasure, and care- 
fully provided for the privileges of the parish 
church and for attendance there at the great 
festivals. It is far more probable, particu- 
larly as each such licence imposed a con- 
siderable money fine on the lord in the way 
of providing suitable oratory fittings and 
the stipend of a chaplain, that this signifi- 
cant movement represented a wave of pious 
devotion consequent on the shock of the 
Black Death. 

This last portion of Bishop Brantyng- 
ham’s register contains various references 
to national affairs, particularly in connexion 
with the public prayers that were ordered 
to be used in times of war or emergency. 
On July 27th, 1385, the orders of Archbishop 
Courtenay were issued to the Dean and 
Chapter of Exeter and to the four arch- 
deacons by their diocesan enjoining all the 
clergy, religious and secular, to pray for a 
happy issue of the expedition against Scot- 
land, and for the peace of the Church and 
kingdom, in masses and sermons, and espe- 
cially in processions (litanies) on Wednes- 
days and Fridays, and promising forty days’ 
indulgence to all the faithful devoutly 
participating in such services. Like orders 
were issued to the officials of the diocese 
on July 11th, 1386, in connexion with the 
expedition to Spain by John, King of Castile 
and Duke of Lancaster, undertaken by the 
counsel and consent of Richard II. On 
May 2nd, 1387, similar mandates for prayer 
were issued in connexion with the war with 
France, particularly for the success of 
Richard, Earl of Arundell, the English 
admiral, who was preparing to resist the 
anticipated invasion. A mandate, in very 
similar terms, was issued on June 27th, 1388, 
again inviting prayers for the English 
admiral, who was then in mari contra hostes ; 
it is stated in this document that the threa- 
tened landing of the enemy had actually 
been effected in several places. 

There are various references to the dio- 
cesan’s visitations of religious houses, and 
in the case of Tavistock there are two cases 
of long injunctions resulting from minor 
irregularities. But on the whole it is clear 
that the monastic system was working well, 
and there is not a single instance of any 
grave scandal among the religious throughout 
the volume. In the case of an incontinent 
vicar-choral of the chapel of Bosham—of 
which the Bishop of Exeter was dean— 
the penance enjoined by the bishop’s com- 
missary involved the fasting on every Friday 
for a year on bread and vegetables and beer, 
and the saying each week of the whole 
psalter in the choir of the chapel. Bosham, 
& parish in Sussex, is famous for the dealings 
of the devil with “‘ Bosham great bell.” 

The general contents of the latter part of 
the register of the energetic bishop are 
much diversified, being concerned with such 
matters as the appointment of confessors 
for different deaneries, the coinage of tin, 
non-resident incumbents, assaults on clergy 
and the murder of a vicar, the manumission 
of serfs, the theft of jewels deposited by 
Margaret, Countess of Devon, in the church 
of the Friars Minors, Exeter, the grammar 
school at Crediton, and the order by the 
bishop for a library to be built at Exeter 
Cathedral. 

Descriptive Catalogue of Derbyshire 
Charters. Compiled by I. H. Jeayes. (Bem- 
rose & Sons.)—This catalogue of Derbyshire 
charters in public and private libraries and 
muniment rooms, compiled by Mr. Jeayes, 
of the British Museum, for Sir Henry 
Bemrose, a well-known Derbyshire biblio- 
graphist and collector, represents @ vast 





amount of labour. It includes abstracts 
of nearly three thousand ancient charters 
or deeds, which cover a period extending 
from the early twelfth century to the middle 
of the sixteenth century, and are drawn 
from thirty-four different sources. The 
arrangement adopted is to group them 
under the various places to which they refer, 
in chronological order; whilst an excep- 
tionally full set of indexes renders them 
easy of access to those who may be desirous 
of consulting them for genealogical purposes. 

A considerable number of these charters, 
of which faithful abstracts are supplied, 
are in the collection made by Sir Rear 
Bemrose. The Additional and other charters 
of the British Museum yield a large number. 
Certain privately printed catalogues or 
transcripts are also utilized. But the par- 
ticular value of these pages to genealogists, 
topographers, or general antiquaries lies in 
the fact that a considerable number of 
charters in the hands of gentlemen of the 
county, the owners of old lauded estates, 
are now for the first time brought forth for 
general use. Such are the deeds belonging 
to Mr. Bowles, of Wirksworth; Col. Coke, of 
Brookhill ; Miss De Rodes, of Barlborough 
Hall ; Mr. Drury Lowe, of Locko; Sir Edward 
Every, of Egginton ; Mr. Coke, of Longford ; 
Mrs. Mundy, of Markeaton; Mr. Okeover, 
of Okeover; Mr. Chandos-Pole-Gell, of 
Hopton; General Coke, of Trusley; and 
Sir R. Wilmot, of Chaddesden. All these 
have been personally examined and ab- 
stracted by Mr. Jeayes. Lord Scarsdale’s 
valuable early deeds are also included, 
though it is not stated that these were 
transcribed in full, and privately printed, 
some years ago. 

Disappointment is expressed in the preface 
that the collections of the Duke of Devon- 
shire, the Duke of Rutland, and Sir Francis 
Burdett are not included. We happen to 
be in a position to know that the unexplored 
stores of the muniment room at Hardwick 
are full of interest in records and papers, 
as well asin charters. Mr. Jeayes holds out 
some hope that the pith of these three col- 
lections may form the subject of “ another 
volume equal in bulk to the present one, if 
its reception be such as to encourage a 
continuation of the enterprise.” Should 
that be the case, there are several minor 
collections in the county which ought to be 
inspected. We notice, for instance, no 
reference to the charters in the hands of the 
trustees of Repton School and Etwall 
Hospital ; and at least two small collections 
in private hands in North Derbyshire are 
unchronicled. 

Another serious deficiency that might be 
remedied in a second volume, which we 
sincerely hope will before long be forth- 
coming, is the absurdly insufficient summary 
of two full and interesting monastic char- 
tularies of Derbyshire, which lie ready to 
Mr. Jeayes’s hands at the British Museum 
—we refer to the chartularies of the abbeys 
of Dale and Darley. Mr. Jeayes sums up 
these in this volume in a couple of lines, 
merely stating that the former contains 
copies of about 500 charters, and the latter 
about 900 charters. This is the less excus- 
able as Dr. Cox printed abstracts of the 
first of these, covering 70 pages of the 
Derbyshire Archeological Journal, in 1902 ; 
and copies of the rubricated headings of the 
latter, in the same journal, in 1904. Per- 
mission to include or revise these could have 
been doubtless obtained; and at the least 
genealogists and topographers would have 
been glad of references to these papers, if 
no original analysis was to be given. It is 
difficult to understand on what grounds they 
are ignored. ' 
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The indexes are so well done that it may 
seem somewhat ungracious in any way to 
gird at them. Nevertheless it would cer- 
tainly have been better if they had all been 
run into one, instead of being separated into 

ersons, places, and subjects. This old- 
ashioned triple form of index is now com- 
monly condemned by the best experts. 
It would be difficult to improve on the 
indexes of places and names; but if we 
were to have an “index of matters,” it 
might with advantage have been done with 
more care and after a more extended fashion. 
For instance, under the head of ‘ Crosses’ 
it is careless to include “ Breadsall, 480, 
481”; on reference to those numbers it is 
found that the charters in question are 
witnessed, amongst others, by “ William ad 
Crucem”; but there is no manner of 
warrant that this William was living by a 
cross in Breadsall, or even by any cross then 
standing. The last letter of the alphabet 
of this short index is commemorated by 
** Zacheus, St., charter dated on the Feast 
of, 1255.” No other of the scores of saints 
whose feasts are used in the dating of other 
charters are thus honoured; apparently 
the compiler was determined to have at 
least one “ Z” entry, and therefore turned 
Zacheus into a “‘ matter ”’ ! 


Percy Bysshe Shelley: Hellas, Drame 
lyrique. Traduit en Prose francaise, avec 
le Texte on regard et des Notes, par Maurice 
Castelain. (Hachette et Cie.)—The subject 
of ‘ Hellas’ is at least tangible enough to be 
worth presenting in a form divorced from 
verse for the benefit of the French-speaking 
world. The splendours of style in the blank 
verse and the exquisite beauty of the lyric 
choruses of course find nothing approaching 
an echo. Mr. Castelain has none the less 
done a useful thing in carefully comparing 
the subject and treatment of the ‘ Perse’ 
of Aischylus with those of ‘ Hellas’; and 
his notes are sympathetic and more than 
merely intelligent. He shows himself to 
be a competent scholar in handling the text, 
although we do not always agree with him 
in his conclusions on the material before him. 
In looking through the textual notes we 
have been most unfavourably struck by 
that on line 98, in which the translator 
inclines to suspect a corruption, affection 
for affliction :-— 

With an orphan’s affection 
She followed thy bier through Time ; 


And at thy resurrection 
Reappeareth, like thou, sublime ! 


Apart from the destruction of the rhyme, 
the sense would in our opinion suffer if 
Greece were represented as following the 
bier of Freedom with an orphan’s affliction 
instead of an orphan’s affection. 


Biblioteka velikikh pisatelei pod redaktsei 
S. A. Vengerova (The Library of Great 
Authors, under the Editorship of S. A. 
Vengerov).— Byron. 3 vols. (St. Peters- 
burg.) — The great influence of Byron to 
this day on the Continent cannot. be ques- 
tioned. He and Shakspeare are the two 
English poets who have most impressed the 
foreign public. Byron has in each European 
country created aschool—we say nothing of 
Anglo- American and Hispano - American 
poets. His influence from the time of Goethe 
onwards is well illustrated by the article in 
the present volume on the development of 
Byronism and the romantic school in Russia 
by Mr. Kotliarevski. The same subject is 
handled more or less in the work of the 
Academician Mr. A. N. Veselovski on the 
Russian poet Zhukovski. 

Leaving, however, the question of the 
importance of Byron in the history of 
European literature, we must turn to 
the work before us. We have here a 








variorum translation of Byron offered to 
the Russian public, like the Shakspeare 
which sopancel two years ago. The success 
of Byron in Russia was so great that many 
versions of his poems appeared soon after 
their publication in England, such as ‘ The 
Prisoner of Chillon,’ rendered by Zhukovski, 
the great champion of the romantic move- 
ment, and ‘The Bride of Abydos’ by the 
blind poet Kozlov. ‘Don Juan’ was also 
soon presented in a Slavonic dress, and 
a prize was offered for the translation of some 

ortions of it by the Russian Academy. 

any of the lyrics have been repeatedly 
rendered into Russian by poets of consider- 
able eminence, such as Lermontov. Gerbel 
in his ‘Specimens of English Poets’ gives 
an excellent translation of the fine lyric 
“There be none of beauty’s daughters,”’ 
and we are glad to have another spirited 
version in vol. i. by Mr. Constantine Bal- 
mont, who has done so much to familiarize 
his countrymen with the works of Shelley. 
Mr. Valerii Briusov and Mr. Baltrushaitis 
furnish versions of other lyrics. As a rule 
the short poems in these volumes are ex- 
cellently translated. We may call special 
attention to the ‘ Hebrew Melodies.’ ‘The 
Destruction of Sennacherib’ was ren- 
dered by A. Tolstoi, author of some good 
poems and a dramatic trilogy. The occa- 
sional verses of Byron also are generally well 
translated. The celebrated lay to the Maid 
of Athens has been repeatedly attempted, 
having appeared in a Malo-Russian ver- 
sion by the Orientalist Krimski. The 
beauties of some of these poems evaporate ; 
it was Gerard de Nerval who compared the 
translation of a lyric to moonbeams packed 
in straw—du clair de lune empaillé. The 
celebrated ode to the Greeks in ‘ Don Juan’ 
loses some of its fire. The Russian language, 
like German, is hampered by its inflections, 
which prevent the monosyllabic condensa- 
tion of the English. 

Naturally the most difficult works to 
translate are the humorous, such as ‘ Beppo’ 
and ‘Don Juan.’ Here, however, we get 
some very good verses, and the ottava rima 
suits Slavonic idioms. It is as successful 
in Russian as in the ‘ Benyowsky’ of the 
Polish poet Slowacki and the ‘ Krest’ 
(‘The Baptism ’) of the Slovenish poet Pre- 
seren,towhom a monument his recently been 
erected at Laibach. Mr. Vengerov has made 
good use of the latest edition of Byron by 
Messrs. Coleridge and Prothero. Mr. Anichkov 
gives us Byron’s Parliamentary speeches, and 
two reviews. The latter are perhaps hardly 
worth preserving. He does not give the 
pamphlet dealing with the controversy with 
Bowles about Pope ; but probably it would 
have little interest for a Russian. 


The three volumes are well illustrated by 
portraits and views of buildings and land- 
scapes. Many of the portraits are copied 
from Mr. Murray’s new edition. The pictures 
of the Byron family are especially interest- 
ing—those of his mother, his daughter 
Ada, and Augusta Leigh, his half - sister. 
There are also several portraits of Byron, 
some of which are unfamiliar. The like- 
nesses of Lady Byron show a rather affected- 
looking woman, in no sense a beauty. Miss 
Chaworth and ‘“Ianthe” have perpetual 
attractions. The friends of Byron and his 
literary contemporaries also appear. In the 
case of two portraits mistakes have arisen. 
To the comic poetaster Fitzgerald, whose 
mock-heroics are so happily ridiculed in 
the ‘ Rejected Addresses,’ has been awarded 
the scornful physiognomy of the translator 
of Omar Khayyam; and the portrait 
given as that of ‘Monk’ Lewis seems 
to be that of G. H. Lewes. These are 
very natural mistakes for foreigners to 
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make ; but they should be remedied in the 


next edition. 

The poems are introduced by short essays, 
which are cleverly and incisively written. 
They show how great an influence Byron has 
had over the Slavonic mind. The remarks 
on the absence of a really dramatic element 
in Byron are just, and certainly his plays 
are little read now. The translation of 
‘Sardanapalus’ is beautifully illustrated in 
colours, and we may here allude to the 
coloured portrait of the Empress Catherine 
which ornaments a part of ‘Don Juan.’ It 
is a likeness which has not been published 
before. 

The ‘ Hours of Idleness ’ are reviewed in a 
merciful spirit of criticism, and rightly. We 
must not be too severe on the juvenile efforts 
of great poets. The introduction by Mr. Vese- 
lovski to the able translation of ‘ Childe 
Harold’ contains much thoughtful writing, 
and seems to give the proper point of view 
for the foreign reader. It was a period of 
sentimentalism and pose, and the sufferers 
from Weltschmerz, like mendicants by the 
roadside, showed their self-inflicted wounds 
to get the sympathy of the bystanders. 
Byron’s fantastic ladies—the heroines of 
his tales—seem to belong to a past age ; 
Stothard and Westall represent a theatrical 
period of art, and Byron has not been much 
selected for recent illustration by eminent 
artists. 

At the present time great stress is laid, and 
deservedly, upon the faithful reproduction 
of nature by the poets, and tried by this 
standard, Byron has always seemed to us 
eminently worthy of praise. No one who has 
travelled in Greece and Turkey can fail to 
be struck with the accuracy of his 
pictures of Oriental scenery and life. Obeying 
@ genuine impulse of his nature, he broke 
through the conventional treatment of the 
sea by authors, and laid his hand—to use 
his fine and manly metaphor—upon its mane 
in a way in which no poet had done before. 

We hope that these handsome volumes will 
meet with a cordial reception from the 
editor’s countrymen. Mr. Vengerov has 
equipped himself with all the necessary 
baggage, and has enlisted the co-operation 
of the best Russian writers. Among the 
various contributors no one has worked 
more conscientiously and efficiently than 
Mr. Eugene Anichkov, who gives an excel- 
lent life of Byron, and shows his thorough 
familiarity with the social surroundings of 
the poet, including Shelley. 


Seeing France with Uncle John, by Anne 
Warner (Gay & Bird), is a humorous account 
of the trials of two American girls at the 
hands of their Uncle John on a hurried tour 
in North-Western France. There are several 

ood sketches, by May Wilson Preston, of 
bits of town architecture. It can confidently 
be recommended to admirers of Mr. Jerome 
K. Jerome. 


Night Fall in the Ti-Tree, by Violet Teague, 
is a queer book of a few verses with some 
pictures in a Japanese fantastic style, which 
exhibit the rabbit with a certain wilful 
charm. Mr. Elkin Mathews publishes the 

aper-covered volume, which is printed by 
ia in Melbourne. 


Messrs. Bett & Sons have added to their 
“York Library ” a new edition of Burton’s 
Personal Narrative of a Pilgrimage to AIl- 
Madinah and Meccah, edited by Lady 
Burton. Mr. Stanley Lane Poole contributes 
an introduction admirable for its fairness 
towards the great linguist and traveller, who 
has suffered often from unwise apologists. 
Tn his books of travel more than his transla- 
tions, lies Burton’s title to enduring fame; 
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and we welcome the publication in cheap 
and tempting form of one of those records 
of high daring and endurance which deserve 
to be read by every Englishman. 

Mr. Murray has sent us Don Juan, a 
revised and enlarged issue with illustrations 
in one volume. The editor, Mr. Ernest 
Hartley Coleridge, has done his duty 
admirably, and affords a full commentary 
on the sources and references of the poem. 
We find fourteen stanzas of a Seventeenth 
Canto, and are warned against many spurious 
attempts to supply additions to the poem 
as Byron left it. 

A nEw edition of Mr. Frederic Harrison’s 
collection of essays, The Meaning of History, 
and other Historical Pieces, has appeared in 
the delightful form of the ‘“* Eversley Series ”’ 
(Macmillan). As we pointed out in a long 
review of the book (December 8th, 1894), 
it isin many ways delightful and stimulating, 
though not a learned or profound piece of 
work, while some of it is not history at all. 


A Book of Sports and Pastimes for Young 
People (Pearson) is a companion volume to 
the same publishers’ ‘Book of Indoor 
Games,’ under the same editorship, that of 
Mr. J. K. Benson. We have dipped into 
the 344 pages in many places, and always 
with profit and instruction. It is not only 
young people, happily, who may be seized 
with the desire to make an acetylene lamp 
or to take photographs, though we fear 
fancy mice, follow-my-leader, and colour 
tops must still be confined to the young. 
But the beauty of Mr. Benson’s book is its 
appeal to all ages of sportsmen. Here one 
may learn how to he se football, bridge, 
bowls, polo, and various card games; how 
to conjure, to fence, to keep dogs and birds, 
to make yachts, and to use a motor-cycle. 
In short, nothing is wanting to make the 
volume a worthy vade-mecum for the school- 
boy of variable tastes. 
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Highest and Lowest Prices, 1/ 
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Pemberton (C.), The Weird o’ It, 3/6 
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Literary Gossip. 


Dr. PosteatTe has a dignified ‘ Vale- 
dictory Lecture’ in The Classical Review 
for December, in which he rebukes 
scholars and teachers for not supporting 
the journal. As he points out, various 
advisers favour various inclusions and 
exclusions, and 


“they may be soothed by the assurance, 
tendered in all sincerity, that The Classical 
Review has but reflected the spirit and in- 
terests of the time.” 


This will hardly satisfy those who can 





point to a distinct contraction of theme 
and scope in the Review since its be- 
ginning. But we look forward with hope 
to the new scheme, and we ask all who 
have the interest of classical studies at 
heart to give it a fair trial. That there 
is a public even for the despised art of 
Greek and Latin verse is shown by the 
success of the versions in The Saturday 
Westminster. 

Mr. G. K. Cuzsterton will contribute 
an introduction to a handsome edition of 
the Book of Job to be published next 
spring by Mr. S. Wellwood. It will be 
printed on hand-made paper, and rubri- 
cated throughout. 


We hear with deep regret of the death 
at fifty-six of Prof. Maitland on Friday in 
last week, and hope next week to have a 
special article on his work. The Professor 
had been in bad health for some years. 


Dr. Peterson, of McGill University, 
Montreal, has now completed, and the 
Oxford University Press will shortly pub- 
lish, his critical text of Cicero’s orations 
against Verres. Ever since his discovery, 
in 1901, of the Codex Cluniacensis, now 
in Lord Leicester’s library at Holkham, 
Dr. Peterson has devoted his leisure to 
further research on the subject of the MSS. 
of the Verrines, and much new material 
has thus been made available. The 
revised text will mark a considerable 
advance on all previous editions. 


Pror. GRIERSON writes :— 

“If the reviewer of ‘The First Half of 
the Seventeenth Century’ will turn to the 
article on Marino in the latest (1904) edition 
of the ‘Manuale’ of D’Ancona and Bacci 
(vol. iii. pp. 380-92; General Index, p- 31), 
he will find that they, like other scholars, 
have adopted the older form of the name as 
the more correct.” 

Tue publication of Mind: a Quarterly 
Review of Psychology and Philosophy, has 
been transferred from Messrs. Williams & 
Norgate to Messrs. Macmillan & Co., who 
will issue the number to be published in 
January. 

By the death of Principal Rainy the 
United Free Church of Scotland loses one 
of its foremost men. Dr. Rainy was a 
man of much personal charm, and his 
good sense and serenity of temper made 
him in the best sense a Moderator of his 
Church. His works include ‘The Bible 
and Criticism’ (1878), an edition of ‘ The 
Epistle to the Philippians’ (1892), and 
‘The Ancient Catholic Church ’ (1901). 

Two books by reverend authors have 
recently gained the distinction of being 
placed on the Index: the Abbé Lefranc’s 
‘Conflits de la Science et de la Bible,’ and 
the Abbé Albert Houtin’s ‘La Question 
Biblique au Vingtiéme Siécle.’ 

Tue African Society’s Journal for 
January will contain the first instalment 
of ‘Notes on the Bahima of Ankole,’ by 
Major Meldon, lately in command at 
Mbarara, and now of the Nile Province, 
Uganda; and an interesting address on 
‘The Progress of Uganda,’ delivered by 
Mr. George Wilson, C.B., at the dinner of 
the Society held on November 7th. 
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We have on previous occasions re- 
peatedly called attention to the excellent 
work done by the Berlin Oriental 
Seminary. Its Transactions for the 
current year are just to hand. The 
number of persons who take advantage 
of its lectures and classes, though from 
the nature of the case limited, steadily 
increases, being 479 for the winter session 
of 1905-6, and 242 for the ensuing summer 
session. Twenty-nine ladies attended 
lectures in the former period, and ten in 
the latter; but it is not stated what sub- 
jects they took up. A feature of special 
interest is the cultivation of African 
languages, of which the following are 
taught: Arabic (the Maghribi dialect), 
Amharic, Ethiopic, Hausa, Ephe (Ehwe), 
Duala, Herero, and Swahili. The lecturer 
in the last-named subject is Dr. Velten, 
assisted by two natives. 


Tue State Archives in Belin have 
recently acquired 184 hitherto unknown 
letters from Frederick the Great to 
Voltaire, belonging to the period 1740-77. 


We should have thought that ‘ Pick- 
wick’ had been finally illustrated by this 
time, but we notice that The Book News 
Monthly of Philadelphia speaks of ‘ Mr. 
Pickwick’s Christmas,’ “illustrated in 
color and pen-and ink drawings by George 
Alfred Williams,” as “‘ one of the finest 
volumes of the season.”’ From the sketch 
reproduced it is clear that the artist has 
not had the temerity to depart from the 
accepted figure of Pickwick, though he has 
produced a Winkle on the ice who is 
strangely old and dignified. 

Some high prices were paid for 
Americana at the sale of General Penny- 
packer’s library in Philadelphia early 
this month. Bradford’s ‘Laws of 
Pennsylvania,’ 1714, first edition, sold 
for 725 dois. Apparently the only 
other copy of this rare work sold at 
auction was that in the Judge Wynne 
ffoulkes sale in December, 1903, which 
realized 471. Plockhoy’s ‘Way to the 
Peace and Settlement of these Nations,’ 
1659, of which no other copy is known 
in the United States, was purchased for 
265 dols. by the Historical Society of 
Pennsylvania. Another work by Plock- 
hoy, written in Dutch and dated 1662 
(of which apparently only three copies are 
known), sold for 420 dols., having been 
bought for 90 dols. at the Barlow sale. A 
fine copy of the 1750 reprint of Thomas 
Holme’s rare first map of Pennsylvania, 
printed in London in 1690, went to the 
Pennsylvania State Library at 200 dols. 

WE learn from the Boston Transcript 
of the 12th inst. that the three Shelley 
notebooks formerly belonging to Dr. 
Garnett, the sale of which on the 6th 
inst. for 3,000/. we have already recorded, 
were purchased by Messrs. B. F. Stevens 
on behalf of Messrs. Dodd, Mead & Co., 
and that they “ were probably bought for 
Frederic R. Halsey, the owner of the 
finest Shelley collection in this country.” 
We further learn from the same source 
that the copy of the second edition of 
Spenser’s ‘Shepheardes Calender,’ 1581, 





sold at Messrs. Hodgson’s on Novem- 
ber 29th for 180/., was purchased for 
Messrs. Dodd, Mead & Co. There were, we 
learn, only two other examples of this 
edition in America, and one of these had 
the last leaf in facsimile. The copy of 
the original Latin edition of Drake’s 
second voyage, Leyden, 1588, which 
realized 3401. at the Sutherland sale, was 
also bought for Messrs. Dodd. Lamb’s 
‘Tale of Rosamund Gray,’ sold at Sotheby’s 
on July 24th, now belongs to Mr. John A. 
Spoor, of Chicago. 

Tue Revue de Paris for December con- 
tains a new and unpublished series of 
letters of Gambetta (1873-82), communi- 
cated by numerous friends. 

Recent Parliamentary Papers include 
Intermediate Education, Ireland, Ruies 
and Programme of Examinations for 
1908 (7d.); and Return of Non-Provided 
Schools, Gloucestershire and Herefordshire 
(7d.). 
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At the Back of the Black Man’s Mind ; or, 
Notes, on the Kingly Office in, West 
Africa. By R. E. Dennett. (Mac- 
millan & Co.) 

The Lower Niger and its Tribes. By 
Major A. G. Leonard. (Same Pub- 
lishers.) 


Every year it is becoming harder to 
produce an anthropological work of first- 
rate value. Demand and supply conspire 
to raise the standard. On the one hand, 
advancing science discovers that there is 
far more “ at the back of the black man’s 
mind ”’—as Mr. Dennett’s striking title 
has it—than is revealed to casual obser- 
vation, or, indeed, to any observation 
short of such as is joined to thorough 
knowledge of the aboriginal language and 
(what is even harder to acquire) the status 
of an initiated member of the tribe. On 
the other hand, there are actually forth- 
coming works that, relatively at all events, 
satisfy these conditions. Englishmen in 
regard to the Australians, and Americans 
in regard to their own Indians, are found 
who can speak with the authority alike 
of competent linguists and of fully con- 
stituted initiates. 

Suppose, however, as must often be 
the case, that the observer gathers his 
information without mastering the lan- 
guage and without establishing the right 
to full confidence on the part of the natives, 
he may even in this case, by strict atten- 
tion to method—as Dr. Rivers, for 
instance, has recently shown—furnish 
material of high importance. Method 
here will consist pre-eminently in exhibit- 
ing the exact source and nature of the 
evidence on which each statement rests. 
It may be tiresome to do this, and may 
not suit the ends of the semi-popular 
writer. Still, done it must be, if science 
is to make serious use of what is offered. 
Anthropology is becoming more and more 
selective in its manipulation of data; and 
even so it is not yet selective enough, or, 





in other words, had better throw half its 
authorities into the fire. 

Now here are two books about West 
African custom as it verges on religion, 
written by men who have resided many 
years in the country, and have made a 
genuine effort to adopt the native stand. 
point—to “think black ”’—being aided 
thereto by a knowledge of the languages 
not easy to gauge exactly, but_at all 
events considerable. Has either of them 
attained the high standard demanded 
nowadays of such works by the scientific 
anthropologist ? Without saying roundly 
** no,” we are inclined to insist that, with 
a little more sense of method, the value 
of their contribution to, science might 
have been doubled. The head and front 
of their offending is that they fire their 
facts at us “ out of a pistol.’ Only here 
and there can we detect, and that mostly 
by guesswork, the precise grounds of their 
contentions. Mr. Dennett writes of Bavili 
religion as it centres round the sacred 
office of king, or Maluango, and seems to 
have been fairly intimate with Maniluemba, 
the Maluango elect. Did he get most of 
his information from, him? If so, why 
does he not tell us whether this is so, and 
what in so many words the ruler elect 
said? Major Leonard occasionally men- 
tions his informant; but his renderings 
of that worthy’s dicta are loose in the 
extreme. Thus the statement of one 
Ephraim Agha, a native of Onitsha, 
placed before the reader “in the entire 
and original sense in which it was given 
to me,” affirms, amongst other things 
regarding witchcraft, that “the popular 
estimate of it is formulated on a false 
and hypothetical basis”; that it is “the 
outcome of lost hope and irretrievable 
despair—the final struggle, in fact, of 
afflicted spirits struggling, as it were, 
against the inevitable”; that ‘“ notwith- 
standing its evident possession of certain 
destructive engines, which by sleight of 
hand are dexterously administered into 
the human organism, many of its preten- 
sions are physically impossible.” If 
Ephraim Agha said these things, or any- 
thing equivalent to them, he had acquired 
the art of “thinking white” with a 
vengeance. Indeed, from the last sen- 
tence, there is reason to suppose him a 
reincarnation of Dr. Samuel Johnson. 

To pass on to the novi aliquid we are 
taught always to expect ex Africa, there 
are to be found in Mr. Dennett’s book 
hints and glimpses of a far richer and 
deeper type of religion than the fetichism 
hitherto ascribed to any West African 
people. We term it “religion” ad- 
visedly, for the Bavili (a branch of the 
Fjort, Bantus of the Luango and North 
Congo Coast) themselves distinguish be- 
tween magic (ndongo) and something 
distinct and better, which they express 
by the term nkici. To translate this 
*fetich,” as is the modern way, is en- 
tirely inadequate. The “holy” of the 
old Roman Catholic missionaries is nearer 
the mark, though undoubtedly the word 
applies inter alia to the fetich image. It 
stands for “the mysterious inherent 
quality in things that causes the Bantu 
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to fear and respect.” What may be the 
etymology of nkici (or, without the prefix, 
kici) we are not told. In one place, 
however, bakict (‘‘ personal” plural of 
nkici) is rendered “ speaking powers ”’ ; 
whilst, if we remember right, on a de- 
scriptive card attached to the image in 
the Pitt-Rivers Museum which Mr. Den- 
nett figures in his frontispiece kict is com- 
pared with the Greek Adbyos. It seems 
just possible, then, that something spoken, 
i.e., charm or spell, is the original meaning 
of the word. Now the official representa- 
tive, as it were, of that which is holy is 
the nkici ci (personal plural, bakict baci), ci 
meaning “land” or “earth.” Mr. Den- 
nett translates ‘‘ powers on earth,” regard- 
ing the holy beings in question as inter- 
mediaries of a supreme god, Nzambi, of 
whom later. Is this version sound ? 
Such an opposition of earth to heaven is, 
from the uncontaminated native’s lips, 
at least suspicious. Why should not the 
meaning be “‘ powers of the land” ? The 
bakici bact would seem to be par excellence 
holy powers connected with the sacred 
groves. Thus they are literally land- 
owners. Together with the groves, how- 
ever, there rank as bakici baci, sacred 
lands and rivers (making a single group 
together), sacred trees, sacred animals, 
omens, and the seasons—six divisions in 
all. Correspondingly the king, as being 
himself nkict ci, has six sacred titles. 
Mr. Dennett also discovers six categories 
running right through Bavili thought, so 
that the idea of ‘‘ earth,” for instance, 
covers the notions of solids, justice, 
reason, intelligence, essence, seed, herbs 
and grass, hands, stomach, heart, mother- 
hood. No explanation is forthcoming of 
this sixfold way of looking at things. 
The nearest we know to it is those Zufi 
We-ma-we, or “ fetiches,” described by 
Mr. Cushing, namely, the six beasts of 
prey that preside over the six regions of 
the world and the medicine powers 
emanating therefrom. Far in the back- 
ground in both cases we suspect a classi- 
fication on lines of human relationship 
such as occurs in many an Australian 
tribe, whereby everything in the universe 
comes under one or another category, 
so that, for instance, a bullock, wallaby, 
owl, crayfish, and what not, have to lie 
down together beneath the sign of the 
Wereo or ti-tree totem. But Mr. Dennett 
does not stop here. “After years of 
study,” he tells us, he has discovered 
24 sacred animals, 24 sacred trees, and 
so on, and conjectures that each at one 
time had its sacred grove. (But wherefore, 
seeing that elsewhere he tells us that, 
though a tree is nkici to its grove, it is not 
itself nkici ci?) Hence he works out a 
grand total of 144 bakici baci that must 
formerly have been recognized. This 
seems, we confess, a trifle too elaborate, 
especially when we take into account 
native methods of counting. So also does 
the derivation of Nzambi, the supreme 
god, from imbi, “ personal essence ” (?), 
and zia, “fours,” the fours being, if we 
understand him right, those whereof the 
six groups added together make 24. Of 
this supreme being we learn that the native 





is usually held not to respect or fear him 
very much, saying, “ He is good too much,” 
though Mr. Dennett himself thinks that it 
is just the native’s respect and fear that 
make him keep so silent about the god. 
But what man, white or black, could work 
up any enthusiasm for such an egregious 
philosopheme as the Essence of Fours ? 

Whilst Mr. Dennett’s book suffers from 
too little synthesis, Major Leonard’s 
suffers from too much. The latter stands 
back from his facts and generalizes to his 
heart’s content, throwing about terms 
such as “ naturism,” “ totemism,”’ and so 
on, with slight regard for scier:tific"usage. 
But his facts, not his theories, will be 
valued most by the expert. If only the 
first-hand evidence were distinguished 
from the rest, and were stated without 
gloss or colour! Thus a most interesting 
and important case of obsession bordering 
on possession is excellently described as 
actually witnessed. Would that the 
author had utilized his undoubted literary 
ability to provide us with more of these 
descriptive passages! The loose render- 
ing of the statements of natives has already 
been referred to. It is a great pity that 
their literal accuracy may be impugned, 
for they often deal with very important 
subjects, those relating to burial and 
beliefs about the next world being, in 
particular, of the greatest interest. Major 
Leonard’s book, in short, is a rich quarry, 
but the stone that is to serve for building 
purposes must be selected with some care. 
Finally, we may note that Major Leonard 
agrees with Mr. Dennett in thinking that 
there is something behind the so-called 
fetichism of the West African. The 
fetich, he maintains, is a mere emblem. 
But what precisely, and in terms of native 
thought, is this something behind ? 
Major Leonard seems on the whole con- 
tent to answer, “ Ancestral Spirits.” We 
suspect that this answer (in which 
Prof. Haddon in his Preface appears to 
acquiesce) by no means takes us to ‘the 
bottom of the matter. 








The Faery Year. By G. A. B. Dewar. 
(Alston Rivers.)—Mr. Dewar is a signal 
witness to the truth of his own faith. His 
preface urges upon us the duty and the 
privilege and the pleasure of observing 
Nature ; and it is by observing Nature and 
setting down his observations that he has 
developed his own literary powers. His 
style and the general attractiveness of his 
work have vastly improved. We noticed 
the improvement in a previous book, ‘ The 
Glamour of the Earth’; but, although the 
form and medium of this latest book 
are more difficult, it takes a higher rank 
even than ‘The Glamour of the Earth.’ 
His claim for these sketches of the flying 
year is that they are spontaneous. That is 
true, for undoubtedly in reading them we 
feel that the author has drawn straight 
from the pictures and thoughts in his mind 
on @ particular day. But the writing has 
that considered orderliness which makes for 
style and improves spontaneity. He is 
never pretentious or over-ambitious, but 
is content to explain himself naturally and 
fully, and that makes the best style of all. 





Take the felicitous opening of a January 
OVO sx" ; 
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‘* Over traffic, glare, and confusion I saw Venue 
burning in the amber; at a greater height came 
Jupiter, travelling in the awful blue, which was 
unflecked by the smallest fragment of cloud and 
unstained by the afterglow. By-and-by Venus, 
low in the west, might easily have been mistaken 
for one of the lights of the city. This pageant of 
planets, once seen from a city in mid-winter, is 
unforgetable ; but it is still better to watch Venus 
and Jupiter swinging west, when we are on the 
march at dusk, or in the secret wood.” 

Mr. Dewar is fond of contemplating the 
spacious firmament on high, and gets a 
certain impressive effect out of it. He is 
also devoted to the birds of the air, and is a 
notable fisherman. If his knowledge is not 
universal, there is still plenty of time left 
to him to increase it, much as he deplores 
the brevity of life in which to observe. The 
year flutters by, and leaves us, alas! 
insatiate. There is no pause in Nature, 
and if you do not seize the moment it is 
gone. We are glad to see how sound Mr. 
Dewar is on the subject of birds which are 
supposed to be pestilential to farmers. He 
is duly appreciative also of the willow-wren, 
and he sees the good in the barefaced 
starling. The making of cock-wrens’ nests 
remains a mystery; but might it not have 
originated in a deceptive ruse ? 


The Evolution of Culture, and other Essays. 
By the late Lieut.-General A. Lane-Fox 
Pitt-Rivers. Edited by J. L. Myres. With 
an Introduction by Henry Balfour. (Oxford, 
Clarendon Press.)—On the score of piety 
no less than on the score of practical use- 
fulness this handy reprint of General Pitt- 
Rivers’s valuable papers is heartily to be 
commended. The editor is the energetic 
secretary of the newly constituted Committee 
for Anthropology at Oxford. He may be 
supposed to have more immediately in his 
eye the needs of candidates for the diploma 
in Anthropology. Comparative technology 
will constitute approximately a third part 
of their course of study. Hence it is highly 
necessary that these essays—for a long time 
hard to obtain—should be made readily 
accessible, constituting as they do the best 
possible introduction to practical work under 
Mr. Henry Balfour’s guidance at the Pitt- 
Rivers Museum. We have here substantially 
all that the founder of the museum gave to 
the world concerning matters technological. 
As his was the first amongst ethnological 
collections, private or even public, built up 
systematically with a definite object in view 
—namely, the application of the idea of de- 
velopment to the products of human handi- 
work—so these writings of his were the first 
to enunciate§=the principles according to 
which ethnological material should be classi- 
fied and arranged. 

In all practical respects the method he 
inaugurated still holds its own. On one 
point of theory, however, his views may be 
challenged. Where we have spoken of 
** the idea of development,” he would boldly 
have said “‘ the idea of evolution.” ‘The 
principles of variation and natural selection,” 
he writes in 1875, “ have established a bond 
of union between the physical and culture 
sciences which can never be broken. History 
is but another term for evolution.”” What 
this means may be seen from a paper pub- 
lished in the previous year, which tries to 
show that associations of ideas relating to 
certain forms of tool or weapon and the 
purposes for which they were useful were 





transmitted by inheritance. Thus there 
arose 
‘the tendency on the part of offspring to 


continue to select and use these particular forms, 
more or less instinctively—not, indeed, with that 
unvarying instinct which in animals arises from 
the perfect adaptation of the internal organism to 





external condition, but with that modified instinct 
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which assumes the form of a persistent con- 


servatism.” 

Now the days are long past when so naive 
a belief in the inheritance of acquired cha- 
racteristics could win general assent from 
men of science; yet we notice that Mr. 
Henry Balfour in his Introduction is for 
retaining the use of the term “ evolution ” 
in connexion with the development of 
human arts :— 

‘*To me the word appears to be eminently 

a. and I think it would be exceedingly 
difficult to find one which better expresses the 
succession of extremely minute variations by 
means of which progress has been effected.” 
But here the crucial point of the objection 
seems to be missed. The point really raised 
is whether physical evolution by means of 
variation and eliminative natural selection 
is, or is not, for the working purposes of 
science, one and the same process as the 
so-called “‘ evolution ’’ of, say, the musical 
bow, by means of what Mr. Balfour names 
“variations”? and of preferential human 
selection, conscious or subconscious. If 
they are distinct processes—and no one 
but the most bigoted Lamarckian could 
be found to-day to deny that they are 
—then why need we cling to these 
antiquated terminologies? If the terms 
*‘evolution,” ‘“ variation,’ and ‘natural 
selection” are appropriated by the physicists, 
then surely it is not beyond the power of the 
English language to provide a separate set of 
terms to express distinct ideas—for example, 
“elaboration,” “‘ modification,” and ‘Shuman 
selection.” Primarily it may be a question 
of words; but verbal ambiguities are 
notoriously productive of confused thinking. 
All the same, we sympathize with Mr. Bal- 
four. ‘‘ Evolution” is a grand word, and 
it is extremely annoying that it should have 
been ‘‘ bagged.” 


Side-Lights on Astronomy and Kindred 
Fields of Popular Science: Essays and 
Addresses. By Simon Newcomb. (Harper 
& Brothers.)—Prof. Newcomb is the author 
of a large number of works on astronomy, 
nearly all of which have been noticed in our 
columns ; the first appeared nearly a quarter 
of a century ago under the title ‘ Popular 
Astronomy.’ We may say of them what 
Cicero said of the orations of Demosthenes, 
that the best is the longest. The latter 
epithet does not apply to the publication 
now before us, which is, as the full title 
implies, somewhat miscellaneous and dis- 
cursive in character. Most of the essays 
which it contains have, in fact, appeared 
at different times in various reviews and 
periodicals. Pressed by the pvblishers to 
reproduce them in permanent form, the 
author felt bound to justify the flatterin 
request by thoroughly revising the materia 
and bringing it up to date. The first essay, 
on ‘ The Unsolved Problems of Astronomy,’ 
formed an article in McClure’s Magazine, 
and, owing to the great interest of the sub- 
ject, the concluding*paragraph may here be 
quoted :— 

‘* Intelligent men have sometimes inquired how, 
after devoting so much work to the study of the 
heavens, anything can remain fer astronomers to 
find out. It is a curious fact that, although they 
were never learning so fast as at the present day, 
yet there seems to be more to learn now than there 
ever was before. Great and numerous as are the 
unsolved problems of our science, knowledge is 
now advancing into regions which, a few years 
ago, seemed inaccessible. Where it will stop none 
can say.” 

There is a very interesting chapter on 
‘The Astronomical Ephemeris and _ the 
Nautical Almanac’; but in it occurs a 
curious instance of how difficult it is to 
bring thoroughly up to date an article 
written long ago. At p. 215 we read ;— 
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** An exception to this is a great work on the 
theory of the moon’s motion, on which Prof. Airy 
is now engaged.” 

Prof. (Sir George) Airy died in 1892, and 
his work on the so-called numerical lunar 
theory was never completed, nor is any one 
likely to take it up on the same lines. The 
astronomer who has done most in our own 
day towards perfecting the lunar theory is 
Dr. E. W. Brown, of Christ’s College, Cam- 
bridge, now Professor of Applied Mathe- 
matics at Haverford College, Pennsylvania. 

The chapters on ‘Making and Using a 
Telescope,’ on ‘ Life in the Universe,’ and 
on ‘The World’s Debt to Astronomy,’ are 
full of good stuff; whilst those on ‘The 
Mariner’s Compass’ and ‘Can We make it 
Rain ?’ and the concluding one, ‘ The Out- 
look for the Flying Machine’ (in which the 
distinction, often overlooked, between dis- 
covery and invention is dwelt upon), show 
that Prof. Newcomb has not devoted his 
whole attention to astronomy. There are a 
few good illustrations and a full index. A 
frontispiece gives an excellent portrait of 
the author, to whom astronomy, especially 
in America, owes so much, and whose books 
are of enduring and world-wide interest. 


WE have received the Science Year- 
Book for 1907 (King, Sell & Olding), which 
is rightly described ss a ‘ Diary, Directory, 
and Scientific Summary.’ It is a model 
of neat arrangement, and we strongly 
commend it to all: scientific men. The 
ordinary public, indeed, — go far before 
finding so excellent a diary for everyday use. 








CHEMICAL LITERATURE. 


A History of Chemistry. By F. P. Armit- 
age. (Longmans & Co.)—This little volume 
will be a welcome addition to the lioraries 
of many students of chemistry who may 
have neither the opportunity nor the time 
to consult larger books. No small yet com- 

rehensive history of chemistry, in our own 
anguage, seems to have been published since 
that of Dr. Thomas Thomson, of Glasgow 
University, about three-quarters of a century 
ago. That some knowledge of the history 
of the science is necessary to the true under- 
standing of chemistry is fairly obvious, 
otherwise the lines of development of chomical 
theories, and even chemical terms, will be 
but imperfectly understood. Also the in- 
sight such a history gives into the reasoning 
of the master minds who have attacked the 
problems of chemistry must be of great 
value, and a knowledge of their mistakes 
is a help to the investigator, whilst the fact 
that they too had human foibles ard failings 
is at least of interest. We notice that Mr. 
Armitage favours the derivation of the word 
“chemistry” from ynpia, the land of 
Khem or Egypt, though the evidence 
appears equally strong that it comes from 
xvpeia, pouring or infusion, yvpds, juice, 
and was first applied to pharmaceutical 
chemistry ; possibly both roots assisted in 
the formation of the word. The author 
gives but very few pages to alchemy and 
iatro-chemistry, and in chap. ii. goes on to 
the time from Boyle to Lavoisier and the 
establishment of quantitative methods. A 
rapid, but excellent sketch of the develop- 
ment of chemistry and chemical theories 
follows, down to the time of Cannizzaro’s 
reform of atomic weights, and the statement 
of the periodic law by Newlands and Men- 
deléeff. We hope that in a new edition 
Mr. Armitage will continue his story down 
to a later year. The book is well written, 
and the details judiciously pruned; it 
shows how old conceptions have beer given 
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new life by increased knowledge, and how 
many able minds have worked with varying 
success to form pictures of the intimete 
construction of matter, and the relations of 
its different forms to each other. 


Some Founders of the Chemical Industry ; 
Men to be Remembered. By J. Fenwick 
Allen. (Sherratt & Hughes.)—This book 
consists of short biographical sketches of 
eight of the notable and remarkable men 
whe founded the alkali trade and allied 
industries, chiefly in Lancashire. These 
notices were published in The Chemical 
Trade Journal in 1889, but it is well that 
they should exist in a more accessible form. 
The writer, “after careful consideration,” 
has ‘thought it expedient to make no 
alterations in the original articles, but to 
republish them just as they appeared.” Tt 
would have been better, we think, if he had 
devoted a little time to burnishing up his 
work before reproduction. 

The first mar selected for notice is William 
Gossage (1799-1877), who undoubtedly was 
@ man of genius and insight, and but for 
engineering difficulties, much greater in 
his day than now, would have solved both 
the problems of sulphur recovery in the 
Le Blane process and the ammonia-soda 
process, which finally was mastered by 
Solvay. Gossage’s firm is best known for 
its soap works and for its manufacture of 
water-glass. Another name to conjure with 
in the St. Helens district is Gamble. The 
founder of the firm was Josias Christopher 
Gamble (1776-1848), who was a Presby- 
terian minister, but became interested in 
chemistry from attending lectures of Dr. 
Cleghorn at Glasgow, and on being trans- 
ferred to a ministry at Belfast suught to 
repare a solution of chlorine to bleach the 
Rade there made. He and his descendants 
have done very much for the welfare of 
St. Helens. 

The other men who are noticed are James 
Muspratt (1793-1886), Andreas Kurtz (1781- 
1846), Henry Deacon (1822-76), James 
Shanks (1800-67), Christian Allhusen (1806- 
1890), and Peter Spence (1806-83). Muspratt, 
like Gossage, was apprenticed to a chemist 
and druggist, and hence obtained the bias 
which directed his future. In early life 
he tried to join the army, and did join the 
navy, but left it rather suddenly, apparently. 
He may be correctly called the founder of 
the alkali industry in Lancashire. He was 
a friend of Liebig, and his son Sheridan 
wrote Muspratt’s ‘ Dictionary of Chemistry.’ 
Kurtz spent most of his youth in France, 
coming to England in 1815. For some years 
he made pigments in Manchester, and in 
1842 reluctantly took over some alkali works 
in St. Helens, afterwards the Sutton Alkali 
Works. He was a good investigator and 
inventor. Deacon was apprenticed to a 
firm of engineers; this gave him great 
advantages in later life. He also had the 
rivilege of attending lectures by Faraday. 

e was manager to Pilkington’s Glass Works 
about 1848, and afterwards, for a time, 
partner with William Pilkington in alkali 
works at Widnes. He too tried manfully, 
but unsuccessfully, to work an ammonia- 
soda process. His well-known chlorine 
patent was taken out in 1868. Shanks was 
managing partner of Crossfields Brothers 
& Co., and seems to have received his impetus 
to chemical manufacture from Dr. Ure, of 
Glasgow University. He is best remembered 
by ‘“‘ Shanks’ vats ” used in lixiviation. All- 
husen was rather a man of business and 8 
financier than a chemist or a manufacturer, 
and would have succeeded in any goin 
concern. He took over some small chemica 
works in 1840; and in 1871 the Newcastle 
Chemical Works Company, with which 
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his name is chiefly associated, was regis- 
tered. Spence was apprenticed to @ grocer 
in Perth, and was always an industrious 
student. After trials and failures to make 
a living he obtained a situation in some gas 
works at Dundee, and the interest aroused 
by processes of gas purification started him 
on Fis chemical career. In 1834 he tried to 
make Prussian blue and prussiate of potash 
from gas lime ; in 1845 his important patent 
for making copperas and alum from shale 
was taken out. He was always trying to 
utilize waste material, and among his other 
big efforts were the attempts to make use 
of Redonda phosphate, and of the “ blue- 
stone” of Parys Mountain, Anglesey, which 
contains zinc, lead, copper, and silver in 
too small quantities for economic treatment. 
He was more fortunate in his treatment of 
bauxite. 

Such are the men selected as t; of the 
pioneers of chemical industry. The sketches 
of their lives here given are slight, but will 
form useful materials for a more compre- 
hensive history of the subject, and we feel 
thankful to the author for placing this amount 
of information on record. Nearly all 
his heroes were men of imagination and 
of strenuous effort, and they mostly taught 
themselves to overcome difficulties such as 
no longer exist for the better-equipped 
manufacturer of to-day. 

The volume is dedicated to the memory 
of William Keates, one of the pioneers of 
copper smelting in Lancashire, and a portrait 
is supplied of him as well as of each 
of the eight chemical manufacturers named 
and two or three of their successors. 


Practical Methods vf Inorganic Chemistry. 
By F. Mollwo Perkin. (Constable & Co.)— 
The author is of opinion that in the training 
of chemists, whilst due attention is given 
to the preparation of organic compounds, 
too little attention is paid to the preparation 
of inorganic compounds. No doubt Dr. 
Perkin is right, although in the older days 
of the College of Chemistry, and of some 
other laboratories, this certainly was not the 
case: we remember that formerly, when the 
object of having a curriculum drawn up was 
not simply to rush through it, preparations 
of elements and compounds, also a full 
course of qualitative analysis, formed part 
of the teaching. That such preparatory 
work with inorganic materials is eminently 
desirable, and indeed necessary in @ proper 
course, all will agree. The author has com- 
posed this book in order to encourage such 
teaching, and we certainly hope it will help 
towards the desired end. We cannot, how- 
ever, give his work unqualified praise; it 
seems to have been rather hastily put 
together, and contains statements which 
would have been corrected or made clearer 
on @ more careful revision. For example, 
the phenomenon of crystals “ creeping up ” 
the side of a crystallizing dish (p. 8) is hardly 
the same as that commonly called efflores- 
cence; on p. 10 a diagram is given to show 
the strength of certain acids at different 
specific gravities; on p. 11 an example is 
pon to illustrate the use of this, but un- 
ortunately the explanation does not agree 
with the curves in the diagram; two mis- 
takes seem to have been made, but in any 
case the description is confused and confus- 
ing. Also here the symbol N for normal, 
as applied to the strength of solutions, is 
used, but not explained ; and the difference 
between percentage strength of acid by 
weight and grams in 100 c.c. is not made 
clear. On p. 13 a “ tarred”? filter paper is 
ae of; on p. 16 NH, is printed for 

3; on p. 73 @ figure occurring on the 
——— page is explained with the use of 
ters B, C, and D, but there are no such 





letters on the figure as printed; on p. 145 
the symbol for oxygen is converted into 10, 
thus the sentence reads, ‘“‘ These numbers 
are calculated by taking 10=16.” Some of 
these blemishes would be very confusing to 
the ordinary student. 


Elementary Chemistry : Progressive Lessons 
in Experiment and Theory. Part II. By 
F. R. L. Wilson and G. W. Hedley. (Oxford, 
Clarendon Press.)—The first part of this 
book, dealing with mensuration and ele- 
mentary physics, we have already noticed. 
The present volume, Part IJ., fully sustains 
the standard and promise of its predecessor : 
it deals, in a clear and logical way, with 
combustion, the gases of the air, the classi- 
fication of materials, diffusior, equivalent 
weights, electrolysis, the atomic theory, and 
with some of the important compounds of 
carbor, nitrogen, and sulphur. The experi- 
ments are well selected and well arranged, 
and the student is taught by the setting of 
problems, and of questions bearing on the 
experiments he hes performed, to think out 
the reasons for doing the experiments and 
for taking the various precautions, and is 
also guided towards drawing correct infer- 
ences from the results obtained. The book 
deserves success, and we hope it will be 
adopted in other public schools than those 
represented by the two authors. 








‘ELECTRICITY OF TO-DAY.’ 


In reply to your remark a fortnight since 
that I make an obvious slip in saying that 
“ electricity....does not directly affect any 
of our sensory organs,’ I would submit that 
in the case of electric shock the sense organ 
of touch is only acted upon indirectly. We 
are not sensible of electricity until electrical 
energy has been transformed into some other 
form of energy—in this case into mechanical 
energy in muscular contraction. I would 
tefer you to Sir Oliver Lodge’s standard 
work ‘Modern Views of Electricity,’ in which, 
at p. 374, first line, he states: ““ We have'a 
special sense organ for appreciating light, 
whereas we have none for electricity.” 

Cuas. R. GIBSON. 








SOCIETIES. 


Roya Numismatic.—Dec. 20.—Sir John Evans, 
President, in the chair.—Mr. Alfred C. Boyd was 
elected a Fellow.—The President exbibited a 
series of aurei of the Roman emperors Postumus, 
Lelianus, Victorinus, Tetricus the Elder, and 
Claudius II., all in mint condition.—Mr. Percy 
Webb showed two votive silver-plated Roman 
coins found in a well in Capri. One was a denarius 
with head of Apollo and Jupiter in a quadriga, 
struck circ. B.c. 84, similar to coins issued by the 
moneyers Gargilius, Ogulnius, and Vergilius; the 
other piece was a Victoriatus of the usual type, 
struck between 3B.c. 227 and 217.—Mr. H. W 
Monckton exhibited a series of oats of 
Henry VI., Edward IV., and Henry VII. The 
piece of Edward IV. was of the London mint, 
and had the legend ‘‘Di ‘Gracia”; those of 
Henry VII. were of the first issue, with mint- 
marks rose and lis on rose.—Mr. A. Lawrence 
showed some groats (a portion of a find) of 
Richard II.-Henry VI.—Mr. F. A. Walters ex- 
hibited a half-groat of the heavy issue of Henry 
IV., of which only two other specimens appear 
to be known; and Sir Augustus Prevost a medal 
of Louis XVI. recording the abolition, by the 
Assembly, of all the royal privileges. — Mr. 
G. F. Hill read a paper on a recent find of 
Roman silver coins from Grovely Wood, Wilts. 
The coins were mostly of the second half of the 
fourth century, covering a period from about 
A.D. 345 to 395, and consisted of 296 silique and 
3 double-silique. Mr. Hill gave an account of 





other hoards of this class which had been found in 
England, and discussed at some length the weights 
of the silique. Some silver rings and ornaments 
also formed part of the hoard.—Mr. Arthur §. 
Yeames read a paper on a penny of Henry I. 
struck at Romney, in Kent. It is of the very 
rare type showing on the obverse the bust of the 
king holding a sceptre, and on the reverse the 
moneyer’s name, ‘‘ Wilfrid on Rume,” in two 
concentric circles, and with a cross in the centre. 
This coin is of importance, as it settles beyond 
question the fact that Romney had a mint in 
operation during the reign of Henry I., the 
existence of which had been doubted. 





ZooLocicaL.—Dec. 11.—Dr. H. Woodward, V.P., 
in the chair.—The Secretary exhibited a drawing 
by Mr. Carton Moore-Park, of Martha, the young 
gorilla that had recently died in the Society’s 
menagerie.—Mr. H. B. Fantham exhibited original 
drawings of ‘‘ Trypanosoma” balbianii (Certes), 
showing apparent cilia, which might, however, be 
only threads of the sheath or undulating mem- 
brane which had become ruptured.—The Secretary 
exhibited, on behalf of Dr. C. G. Seligmann, two 
skulls of the domestic sheep, one of which was of a 
normal male and the other of a male castrated in 
youth.—Mr. F. E. Beddard exhibited some ex- 
amples of the earthworm (Benhamia johnston) from 
Mount Ruwenzori.—Mr. J. L. Bonhote exhibited 
one of the innermost secondaries of the knot 
(Tringa canutus), taken from a bird in his aviaries. 
—Mr. R. I. Pocock exhibited the tail of a crested 
porcupine to show the peculiar structure of the 
quills which constituted the animal’s so-called 
‘rattle.’ — A communication from Messrs. J. 
Rennie and H. Wiseman contained an account of 
the Ascidians of the Cape Verde marine fauna 
collected by Mr. Cyril Crossland, and recorded the 
occurrence of ten species of Ascidiz Simplices, of 
which three were described as new.—Mr. F. E. 
Beddard communicated a paper, on behalf of Mr. 
L. K. Crawshay, on variations in the arterial 
system of certain species of Anura.—A communi- 
cation was read from Mr. Guy A. K. Marshall, 
containing descriptions of fifty-three new species 
of African Coleoptera of the family Curculionide. 
—A paper by Mrs. O. A. Merritt Hawkes, on the 
cranial and spinal nerves of Chlamydoselachus 
anguineus, was read.—In a communication regard- 
ing two mammals obtained by Major Powell-Cotton 
in the Ituri Forest, Mr. R. Lydekker referred a 
dark-coloured cat’s skin toa race of Felis chryso- 
thrix, and also described a giant elephant-shrew as 
new. Ina second paper he described the skull of 
a Bruang, or Malay bear, from Tibet, which he 
proposed to regard as representing a distinct race. 
—In continuation of his paper on South Indian 
Nudibranchs (Proc. Zool. Soc., 1906, pp. 636-91), 
Sir Charles Eliot presented a supplementary 
account of the radulz of various species, based on 
microscopi¢ slides prepared by Alder and Han- 
cock, which had just been discovered in the Han- 
cock Museum at Newcastle-on-Tyne. These slides 
confirmed many of the identifications suggested in 
the first paper. 


HistToricaL. — Dec. 20. —The Rev. W. Hunt, 
President, in the chair. — Mrs. Lomas, Miss 
McArthur, the Rev. W. Horne, and Mr. E. E. 
Kitchener were elected Fellows.—A paper was 
read by Sir Henry Howorth on ‘ Julius Cesar, his 
Early Friends, Enemies, and Rivals,’ dealing with 
the devolution of power in Rome into a single hand 
since the days of & Marius. —Mr. J. Foster Palmer 
spoke upon the murder of the dictator regarded as 
a political blunder which tended to confirm 
Cesarism for the future. 





Farapay.—Dec. 11.—Dr. T. M. Lowry in the 
chair.—Dr. A. C. C. Cumming read a paper 
entitled ‘Contributions to the Study of Strong 
Electrolytes.’ He also read in abstract a paper on 
‘ The Electrochemistry of Lead.’—A paper by Mr. 
R. W. Vicarey on ‘Storage Batteries and their 
Electrolytes’ was read in abstract by the Secretary, 





MEETINGS NEXT WEEK. 


Mon. London Institution, 4.—‘Volcanoes,’) Mr. W. H. Garrison, 
(Juvenile Lecture.) 

Tves. Royal Institution, 3.—‘ Signalling to a Distance, from Primi- 
tive Man to Radiotelegraphy,’ ure III, Mr, W. Duddell, 

(Juvenile Lecture.) 
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to a Distance, from Primi 


Wep. Royal Institution, 3.—‘Signalli 
tive Man ture 1V., Mr. W. Duddell. 


to Radiotelegraphy,’ 

(Juvenile Lecture.) F 

— Society of Arts, 5.—'Perils and Adventures Underground, 

ure I., Mr. H. Brough. (Juvenile Lecture.) ; 

Fri. Geographical 3.30.—' Japan and the Japanese as I Saw Them, 
Miss A. L. Murcutt. (Juvenile Lecture.) 3 

—  Loendon Institution, 4.—‘The Fire Belt around the Globe,’ Mr. 

. H, Garrison. (Juvenile Lecture.) atl 

Sat. Royal Institution, 3.—‘Signalling to a Distance, from Primi- 

tive Man to Radiotelegraphy,’ Lecture V., Mr. W. Duddell. 

(Juvenile Lecture.) 








Science Gossip. 


Herr ALBERT von LE Cog, who during 
the last two years has been conducting a 
scientific expedition for the Prussian Govern- 
men in Chinese Turkestan, arrived in Kash- 
mir last month. His principal work has 
been the discovery of records of sand- 
buried cities near Turfan. He has brought 
back with him twenty-five chests full of 
such records, including highly artistic paint- 
ings on stucco, manuscripts in ten different 
languages, one of which is described as wholly 
unknown. During part of his journey Herr 
von Le Coq was accompanied by Capt. 
J. D. Sherer, R.A.; and not far from 
Khotan he met Mr. David Fraser, of The 
Times. 

At the meeting of the Berlin Geographical 
Society last week Dr. Frobenius gave a full 
account of his recent journey in the Kassai 
region. He also announced that he pro- 
posed to visit the Niger basin next year 
for the purpose of completing his ethno- 
graphical studies. Dr. Frobenius explored 
the Quili and Sankuru, tributaries of the 
Kassai, as well as the main stream; and one 
of his discoveries was that several cataracts 
described by Wissmann and other explorers 
of twenty and twenty-five years ago had 
modified their shape, owing to the force of 
water carried over them. He has little to 
say in favour of the natives, who are chiefly 
cannibals; but one tribe has attained a 
certain degree of civilization. They can at 
least do metal work and pottery, and they 
allow their women some rights and liberty. 


Tuer Lalande Prize of the French Académie 
des Sciences is this year awarded jointly to 
two astronomers of the Lick Observatory, 
Messrs. Aitken and Hussey, for their labours 
on the subject of double and multiple stars, 
and observations of the faint satellites of 
Jupiter and Saturn. The Valz Prize is 
given to Dr. J. Palisa, of Vienna, for his 
numerous planetary discoveries and _ his 
ecliptic charts; and the Janssen Medal to 
Prof. Riccd, Director of the Catania Obser- 
vatory, for his long-continued and important 
labours on spectroscopic astronomy, espe- 
cially as applied to solar phenomena. 

THE death took place on the 24th ult., 
in the sixty-fifth year of his age, of Dr. 
Fredrik Anderson, who was formerly an 
assistant at the Lund Observatory. After 
his appointment as principal teacher of 
mathematics and physics at Halmstad (the 
chief town of the district of Halland, in 
Sweden, on the east coast of the Cattegat) 
in 1874, he continued to take an active 
part in the calculation of planetary and 
cometary orbits. 

THE earth will be in perihelion on the 
morning of the 2nd prox. The moon will 
be new at 5h. 57m. (Greenwich time) on the 
morning of the 14th, and full at lh. 45m. 
in the afternoon of the 29th. She will be 
in perigee on the morning of the 13th, 
after which exceptionally high tides may be 
pe ne oe A total eclipse of the sun will 
take place on the 14th, the central line of 
which will pass over Turkestan, not far from 
Samarkand, where the duration of totality 
will exceed two minutes. At Madras 


an hour before noon. This will be followed 
by a large partial eclipse of the moon on the 
29th, which will be invisible in Europe, 
and best seen in Eastern Asia, Australasia, 
and Western America. The planet Mercury 
will be visible in the morning during the 
early part of the month, passing from the 
constellation Scorpio into Sagittarius. Venus 
will be at her — brilliancy as a morning 
star on the 4th in the constellation Scorpio ; 
she is moving in nearly an easterly direction, 
and will pass about ten degrees due north 
of Antares on the 10th. Mars rises a little 
earlier each morning, and will be due south 
at 7 o’clock at the end of next month, in 
the constellation Libra. Jupiter is in the 
western part of Gemini, and brilliant all 
night—due south at 11 o’clock on the 
10th prox., and at 10 o’clock on the 24th. 
Saturn is in the eastern part of Aquarius, 
and sets now at Greenwich about 9 o’clock 
in the evening, earlier each night; he will 
be near the crescent moon on the 17th, 
their conjunction having taken place in the 
afternoon. 


Circular No. 122 of the Harvard College 
Observatory announces the discovery, by 
Miss Leavitt, of thirty-six new variable stars 
situated in the constellation Centaurus or 
very near it. These have been found by 
examination of plates taken with the l-inch 
Cooke lens, considered more suitable for 
discovering the brighter variables because, 
on account of the long exposure of the plates 
with the 24-inch Bruce telescope, the images 
taken therewith are so large that only 
striking variations can be noticed. Most 
of the changes detected in these thirty-six 
do not exceed a range of one magnitude. 








FINE ARTS 


—_—~— 


French Art from Watteau to Prudhon. 
By J.J. Foster. Vol. II. (Dickinsons.) 


ConTInuING the plan adopted in the first 
volume, which opened with an ably written 
introduction by M. Robert de la Sizeranne, 
the second portion of ‘ French Art from 
Watteau to Prud’hon’ contains by way 
of preface a dissertation upon French 
society from 1700 to 1730, the introduction 
in this case being the work of M. Alfred 
Rébelliau. Whilst it is impossible to 
deny that this is a brilliant essay upon 
the social life of the period, we cannot 
help expressing our regret that it should 
speak so little of French art. Its aptly 
turned phrase and illustrative anecdote 
cannot fail to attract the general reader, 
but as a matter of fact, they would have 
been more suitable at the beginning of a 
work on French literature of the eigh- 
teenth century, as may be judged from 
passages such as the following :— 

*‘In these social organisations thus recon- 
structed two new forces rose at the com- 
mencement of the eighteenth century—men 
of letters and women....No doubt literary 
works such as ‘Télémaque’ and others 
achieved a lasting and profound success, but 
it was the works themselves which wielded 
this influence, not the men who wrote them 
....The man’ of letters was still reminded 
of his old condition, of his status of 
‘domestic.’ Letters grew in importance, 
but the man of letters was not to become 
emancipated in his rson nor a_ real 

ower in himself until about 1730, with 

arivaux, Duclos,“ and Montesquieu, and 





nearly half the sun will be obscured about 


It is difficult to see what all this or the 
statement which follows that ‘‘ the second 
power of the eighteenth century is woman”’ 
has to do with the subject of French art ; 
nor is our wonderment lessened by the 
numerous scraps of historical gossip (such 
as that the Grand Prior of Malta had 
never gone to bed for forty years other- 
wise than dead drunk) with which the 
introduction abounds. 

The rest of this volume does deal with 
French art, the various articles being the 
work of those fitted to write on the subject. 
Mr. O. M. Hueffer is responsible for the 
sections treating of the Coypels and of 
Drouais and his family. To the latter 
painter, we think, more space than nine 
pages might have been devoted, for he 
has bequeathed to us an important record 
of the French Court in the later years 
of Louis XV. As Mr. Hueffer says, 
Francois Hubert Drouais was seen at his 
best in his pictures of children and young 
girls ; but, this being admitted, why are no 
reproductions of his work in this style 
included amongst the illustrations (for 
the most part excellent) which adorn this 
volume? There are in this country 
several paintings of the kind which would 
have been easily available, and we are 
not consoled for their absence by the three 
examples of Drouais’s work given. Why 
also are these illustrations described as 
the work of C. J. Drouais? One of the 
illustrations, however, it must be added 
—that of Marie Antoinette from the 
picture in the Jones collection—has been 
excellently reproduced, and its importance 
well justifies its inclusion amongst the 
three spoken of above, for the head served 
as a study for the painter’s portrait of the 
queen as Hebe, now in the collection at 
Chantilly. 

To the three generations of Coypels— 
who, if not pre-eminently important as 
painters, were at least industrious, capable, 
honourable, and likeable, providing, in- 
deed, “‘ a sufficiency of morals,”’ according 
to Mr. Hueffer—far more space is devoted ; 
but in our opinion the most important 
portions of this second volume are_those 
describing the life and work of Frang¢ois 
Boucher, whom M. Funck - Brentano 
rightly ranks as first amongst_decorative 
painters. Boucher nevertheless might well 
have aspired higher. Endowed with an 
almost inexhaustible fertility of imagina- 
tion, and instinctively expressing the 
ideas of the time in which he lived, he 
might, had his disposition been other than 
it was, have been much more than a 
decorator, witness the beautiful small 
picture of Madame de Pompadour on her 
chaise longue, now in the Scottish National 
Gallery—in all probability a study for a 
great full-length portrait. ‘La Femme 
au Manchon,’ now in the Louvre, and the 
pastel of Madame Baudoin, Boucher’s 
daughter, which belongs to M. Le Moyne, 
are other admirable specimens of the 
painter’s work in portraiture cited by 
M. Brentano. Boucher, indeed, had two 
manners—the ‘‘ decorative” style and 
the “finished”; but it was; the first 





the Voltaire of the ‘Lettres Anglaises’ 
and Zaire.” 


which easily triumphed. He might have 
been a pre-eminent painter of genre 
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subjects, as is proved by that beautiful 
little picture ‘La Marchande de Modes’ 
in the Museum at Stockholm, concerning 
which M. Brentano forgets to add that 
there is a small copy of it at Hertford 
House. 

The value of Boucher’s paintings is 
in some instances, however, impaired by 
reason of his fondness for discarding 
models. As he told Reynolds, he con- 
sidered them unnecessary, and this habit, 
together with the designing of tapestry, 
in which neither high finish nor eased 
precision is required, caused his brush 
insensibly to lose the delicate gradations 
necessary for flesh tints, besides accustom- 
ing him to paint with a somewhat un- 
certain rapidity. 

Of Mr. Foster’s sketch of Louis Tocqué, 
the husband of Nattier’s daughter, it 
will suffice to say that it is adequate, 
though we think that more stress might 
have been laid upon the influence which 
the methods of Largilliére exercised over 
Tocqué—methods, it may be added, 
which the latter never thoroughly 
mastered. 

Chardin, as Mr. Frederick Wedmore 
puts it, was certainly “‘ a wonderful stay- 
at-home.” The pleasures of happy imi- 
tation were enough for him, and, immor- 
talized by his brush, ‘“‘ the prose of life 
became poetry in Chardin’s hands.” 
On the whole, the account of Chardin 
and his art, besides being well written, is 
also illuminating; but why is there no 
mention of the works of this master 
possessed by M. Groult, or no reference 
to the brilliant and spirited portrait of 
Chardin in the same collection? These 
are serious omissions. Mr. Wedmore 
appears to be prejudiced against this 
rich gallery, for he once more ignores it 
when dealing with Latour. The section 
of the book devoted to this great master 
of pastel is illustrated by three somewhat 
inferior and uninteresting reproductions, 
no example from the famous Museum of 
St. Quentin, which contains the painter’s 
own collection, being given. 

In more than one instance the selection 
of illustrations has been unhappy. Not- 
ably is this the case with regard to Joseph 
Vernet, who, if treated at all, should have 
_ illustrated by the best things obtain- 
able. 

Perhaps the most satisfactory portion 
of this book is that devoted to Pater, 
which, in addition to a full description of 
this artist’s life and methods, contains 
some admirable criticism of his work. 
Says the writer, M. Eugéne Langevin :— 

“The most slovenly part of his com- 
positions is the landscape. He has 
three or four formulas for his background, 
of which the following is the most ever- 
lastingly recurring: two unequal masses 
of trees, the larger casting s shadow; 
the principal group of figures bear some 
piece of decorative architecture in a park or 
in front of the pedestal of some lascivious 
deity; in the distance a village steeple 
composed of a little yellow lightly outlined 
in brown. The foliage resembles. ostrich 
feathers, the colour of roast chicory, or 
pieces of cotton-wool mounted on very 
crooked stems, in sheafs; his distances 
are often incredibly opaque.” 





Pater’s execution without doubt was 
frequently mechanical, which is not sur- 
prising in view of the great number of 
his paintings. Careless of inspiration, 
he, unlike his master Watteau, painted un- 
ceasingly, with the sole object of a prompt 
sale. In view of the consuming avarice 
which is known to have been the chief 
characteristic of this painter, it isimpossible 
to regard as anything more than a flight 
of poetic fancy the statement of M. 
Langevin that 
“occasionally, however, the remembrance 
of Watteau and the love of art imparted 
@ more noble fire to this fever; he would 
then prepare his compositions in some degree, 
and execute them more carefully; he 
would think of fame.” 

There is little evidence that Pater thought 
much about anything except making 
money. 

For the six pages in which M. Henri 
Frantz gives a very short, but brilliantly 
written account of Carle Van Loo there 
can be nothing but praise—at the same 
time, the illustrations might have been 
more carefully chosen, and ‘Une Halte 
de Chasse’ might well have taken the 
place of the ‘ Mariage de la Vierge,’ a 
picture which is not distinguished by 
any conspicuous originality or charm. 

The reproductions throughout the book, 
as has been hinted, are hardly up to the 
standard of those which embellished the 
preceding volume. This remark, we may 
add, applies to both selection and execu- 
tion. 








Thomas Stothard, R.A.: an Illustrated 
Monograph. By A. C. Coxhead. (A. H. 
Bullen.)—A posthumous book has always 
a pathetic interest, which, to some extent, 
disarms criticism. In this case we may 
say at once that the late Mr. Coxhead’s 
‘ Stothard’ is excellent in its way and so far 
as it goes. As a guide to collectors of books 
illustrated by him, it will suffice until 
Stothard becomes, like Blake, the object 
of a “‘cult.”” It was evidently a labour of 
love, and the outcome of wide, though not 
profound, research. But it is not a mono- 
graph, except in a limited sense of the word. 
It is virtually confined to the artist’s work 
as a book-illustrator. Whether he executed 
five or six thousand designs, as stated in the 
obituary notice in The Atheneum, or 
whether Mrs. Bray’s estimate of ten thou- 
sand is the more correct, it is impossible to 
say; but even taking the lower estimate, 
we have a work of which any artist might 
reasonably be proud. It seems strange that 
so prolific and popular a man should have 
had to wait for close on three-quarters of a 
century for a record like this. Mrs. Bray’s 
‘ Life,’ published in 1851, is an attractive 
volume as an illustrated book, but as a 
work of reference it is almost useless, although 
it gives (what Mr. Coxhead omits) a list of 
Stothard’s exhibits at the Royal Academy, 
and a — of the catalogue, with prices 
and purchasers’ names, of the sale at Messrs. 
Christie’s in June, 1834. 

Stothard did more to raise the level of 
book-illustration than almost any other 
artist of the latter part of the eighteenth 
century; he found it sunk deep in the 
imbecilities of such men as Hayman, and 
struck a new note with his own conceptions. 
His designs to Rogers’s poems are among 
the most charming things of the kind ever 
done. Mr. Coxhead’s book gives a generous 





selection of reproductions from the various: 
books which Stothard illustrated, and these- 
range from the work which he did for 
Harrison’s Lady’s Poetical Magazine of 1781 
to that executed a short time before his: 
death, the same ideals being maintained: 
throughout. Some of Mr. Coxhead’s de-- 
scriptions of the plates are open to improve- 
ment. In the account of Stothard’s work. 
for the Marquis of Exeter at Burghley (here 
twice spelt Burleigh) House no mention is 
made of the half-length portrait of the 
artist by himself. We think it is incorrect: 
to surmise that the paintings which 
the artist executed for Col. Thomas 
Johnes at the new house at Hafod were 
‘probably dispersed.”” We believe that 
the estate, with the house and its contents,. 
was purchased en bloc by a wealthy peer, 
and that the collection of pictures was trans- 
ferred to one of his residences. The “‘ yo 
lady, who seems to have been an only child ’ 
(p. 13) of Col. Johnes, died in London ons 
July 4th, 1811, at the age of twenty seven.. 
Keference is made on p. 150 to Stothard’s. 
illustrations to Hayley’s ‘Triumphs of 
Temper,’ 1788. Stothard’s share in this 
work has never been fully explained, 
and the whole affair has a very unpleasant. 
aspect of plagiarism. There are seven illus- 
trations, and of these the first, a girl in 
mob-cap, and the fourth, a girl reclining. 
in a boat propelled by Apathy, are certainly 
the ‘invention’ of Romney, and are more: 
or less fancy portraits of Miss Sneyd. Hayley 
doubtless obtained Romney’s permission for. 
Stothard to copy them for reproduction as 
plates to his exceedingly dull “ poem ” ; but. 
it is strange that Romney’s name should. 
have been entirely suppressed. 

While grateful for this work with regard: 
to Stothard’s book-illustrations, we are 
sorry that the author did not go a little: 
further and include Stothard’s pictures,. 
but for which he would never have been 
elected a member of the Royal Academy,. 
where he exhibited from 1778 to 1822. His: 
pictures are not now much sought after,. 
but when characteristic examples do occur 
in the auction-room they sell at fairly good: 
prices, as was seen at the Louis Huth sale 
at Christie’s in May, 1905, when eight of the- 
charming scenes done for the ‘ Decameron’ 
brought 175 guineas, and a set of four others, 
inspired by the same book, 210 guineas, 
It would not be difficult to draw up a long: 
and interesting list of pictures and drawings- 
in various public and private collections. 
The National Gallery and South Kensington. 
are both well supplied with examples of 
Stothard, but there are hundreds scattered 
in various collections in England. A care- 
ful search in catalogues would reveal an 
amazing number which have faded, for the- 
time being, out of sight. Mr. Coxhead 
devotes a whole chapter to Stothard’s illus- 
trations to Walton and Cotton’s ‘ Complete- 
Angler,’ published by Pickering in 1836,. 
two years after the artist’s death; but he 
apparently did not know that the exquisite: 
drawings for these illustrations were sold. 
at Messrs. Sotheby’s on November 26th, 
1890. ‘The series, 23 in number, included. 
one which was not reproduced; all the: 
drawings were larger than the reproductions,. 
which, charming as they are, give but a. 
faint idea of the beauty of the originals ;. 
in one instance, ‘ Amwell Hill,’ the figures- 
in the foreground do not appear in the 
engraving. We may also mention (for the 
benefit of future writers on Stothard) that 
the same auctioneers sold on July 23rd, 
1857, four of the artist’s sketch-books, & 
volume with autograph copies of ee of his- 
correspondence and diary during his journey 
to fomee, and deve commenniions books- 
with autograph collections towards the lives- 
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-of different artists from the earliest period, 
:arranged chronologically. 
Highteenth-Century Colour Prints. By 
-Julia Frankau. (Macmillan.)—The author 


knows her subject thoroughly, and writes 
with all the enthusiasm of the collector. She 
disclaims, however, any pretence to en- 
lighten the expert, and appeals only to the 

inner and amateur. 

ith regard to this essay, we think 
that she would have been well advised 
to recast it. It served well enough as a 
text for the reproductions which appeared 
with it in her more ambitious book, but by 
itself it reads very “‘thin.”’ The lives of all 
the engravers dealt with by Mrs. Frankau 
have been written, and for the most part 
better written than they are here. The 
-collector, whether beginner or advanced, 
wishes to know something tangible about 
the things he collects, and a series of tabu- 
lated list of titles, sizes, dates, artists, and 
engravers of colour prints would have 
supplied a real want until some competent 
person compiles a catalogue raisonné in the 
manner of Chaloner Smith or Mr. Whitman, 
or such as Mrs. Frankau has produced her- 
self in connexion with J. R. Smith and the 
two Wards. Too much is said of the lives 
of the men who fall within the scope of her 
book ; their sordid histories have but little 
to do with their art. 

Mrs. Frankau brings out one curious 
feature in connexion with printing in colours, 
and that is that nearly every person who 
practised it in England and on the Continent 
claimed to have invented it. More remark- 
able even than this is the fact that the 
principles of the art set forth by one of the 
earliest craftsmen, J. C. Le Blon, in his 
*Colorito; or, the Harmony of Colouring 
in Painting,’ published in English and 
French during the fifties of the eighteenth 
century, are almost identical with those 
observed by Mr. Carl Hentschel in his 
“Three-Colour Printing Process.’’ There 
are in Mrs. Frankau’s book a good many 
points to which exception may be taken. 
“The Royal Academy never “snubbed 
Romney ” (p. 160); it was the other way 
about. Morland’s “ idiosyncrasies ” (p. 168) 
were chiefly in the way of beer and low 
company, and these could have had nothing 
to do with Bartolozzi’s engravings of his 
pictures. Miss Farren (Countess of Derby) 
seems to have incurred Mrs. Frankau’s 
dislike, but there is overwhelming contem- 
porary evidence in favour of this charming 
woman. There can belittle doubt that the 
so-called Bartolozzi engraving after Law- 
rence’s famous picture recently on loan at 
Messrs. Agnew’s, is the work of Charles 
Knight. All that Bartolozzi did to it, if 
he did anything, was to make a few minor 
additions. This was made clear in The 
Magazine of Art, 1886 (p. 143); both the 
late Mr. Tuer and Mrs. Frankau take this, 
the only reasonable, view. We are, how- 
ever, unconvinced that Knight was a pupil 
of Bartolozzi (p. 204), although we have 
seen this asserted by other writers. There 
is some confusion in connexion with the 
statement (p. 223) that Reynolds’s portrait 
of Francis George Hare, engraved as 
‘Infancy’ by Thew, was “ purchased at 
Christie’s in 1872” by the present owner, 
Mr. Bischoffsheim. The picture sold in 
1872 was, according to Messrs. Graves and 
Cronin, purchased for ‘“‘the New York 
Museum” for 2,300 guineas; but it does 
not appear in the catalogue of the Metro- 
politan Museum in that city. The fact is 
there are many versions of this picture, one 
of the finest belonging to Baron Alphonse 
de Rothschild. Russell’s group of ‘ Mra. 
Topham and her Children’ (p. 231) is in- 
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correctly named, as Mrs. Wells was never 
married to Major Topham, and generally 
in the matter of spelling names the book is 
very careless. 


Fair Women in Painting and Poetry. By 
William Sharp. New Edition. (Seeley & 
Co.)—The writing round the subjects of 
famous pictures is overdone, and perhaps 
to any one merely glancing down a book- 
seller’s list this little volume on ‘ Fair 
Women’ (illustrated with reproductions 
of the pictures at the Grafton Exhibition of 
that title) will seem but another example 
of the particular form of bookmaking that 
the last half-dozen years has most lavishly 
produced. To such a one, if the name of 
William Sharp as author has not already 
enlightened him, it is but fair to drop a hint 
that we have here the exception that proves 
the rule. The dullest hack work becomes 
interesting in the hands of an artist, and this 
little essay is carried off with a lightness, 
a variety of artifice, that commands admira- 
tion. The author is never at a loss. With 
what ingenuity he devises a form, a sort of 
medley, that fits his scattered and various 
subject-matter! This little jew desprit will 
be read long after we have forgotten all 
about the laboriously collected exhibition 
it was written to celebrate, so inevitably does 
art survive the occasion that calls it forth. 


Drawings of New College, Oxford. By 
T. Martine Ronaldson. (Oxford, Blackwell.) 
—New College men at least will welcome 
Mr. Ronaldson’s drawings, which, beginning 
with the approach from New College Lane, 
and ending, less appropriately, with the 
old Tower seen from the terrace above the 
new buildings, represent very skilfully 
familiar scenes. When all is good it is 
difficult and rather unprofitable to discrimi- 
nate, but, if we had to select, we should 
give the palm to the three drawings of the 
Cloisters, the interior view of which lends 
itself specially to this kind of treatment. 
An adequate, though rather affectedly 
written abstract of the history of the college, 
by Mr. C. Leonard Woolley, is prefixed. 4 


Gods and Heroes of Old Japan. By Violet 
M. Pasteur. Decorated by Ada Galton. 
(Kegan Paul & Co.)—Among the gift-books 
of the present season this elaborately got-up 
volume ought to find a prominent place. 
The stories of the gods and heroes are 
sufficiently well told, in a fairly Japanese 
style—though with lapses into mere Western- 
ism which show that they are not directly 
taken from the native texts of the ‘ Sacred 
Writings ’ and ‘ Ancient Histories ’ of Japan 
—and are in themselves interesting, to 
those especially who have a real sympathy 
with old Japan. Every page is decorated 
with designs in faint grey which have more 
or less relation to the text, and are fairly 
good imitations of native art—chiefly that 
of Hokusai and Korin; and there are in 
addition four full-page illustrations in colour, 
of which the one entitled ‘The Heavenly 
Floating Bridge’ pleases us best, though it 
may be doubted whether the Floating Bridge 
(ukthashi) was not a hanging ladder, hanging 
from the sky to give the gods access to earth 
and means of return to their original home. 








THE NATIONAL GALLERY: 
FOREIGN CATALOGUE. 
II. 

THREE of the new attributions in this 
volume call for special mention. The most 
important concerns the picture now named 
‘Portrait of a Poet’ (No. 636), some two 
years ago transferred from Palma Vecchio 





to Titian, but here so catalogued for the 
first time. The name of the former artist 
thus disappears from the Catalogue, but 
we may express the hope that a characteristic 
and unassailable work by Palma may yet 
be added to the collection. The uncer- 
tainties of attribution and identification 
which have accompanied this portrait in 
the past deserve notice. It was described 
in the Annual Report of 1860, the year it 
was purchased, as ‘Titian: Portrait of 
Ariosto.’ By 1892 it was catalogued as 
‘Palma: Portrait of a Poet.’ In the issue 
of 1901 it was stated that “‘ this portrait of 
an unknown personage was formerly as- 
cribed to Titian and supposed to re- 
present Ariosto. It has long since been 
recognized as a fine work by Palma.” In 
the present edition it is given to Titian, 
while we are reminded that “ this portrait 
of an unknown personage was formerly 
ascribed to Palma.’ To increase the con- 
fusion, the foot-note added in 1901 still says 
that “more recently it has been ascribed 
to Giorgione.” As foot-notes in the 
Gallery’s Catalogues often forecast future 
attributions, are we to conclude that in 
some future edition the picture may be 


| accepted unhesitatingly as a Giorgione—to 


whom already too many pictures in the 
building are allotted—and that then our 
“Poet ” may be described merely as “an 
Unknown Personage”’? No reason has, so 
far as we can trace, ever been officially given 
for these various conflicting assertions. If 
the authorities do not think it advisable 
to communicate to the press the grounds 
upon which they ascribe or reascribe the 
paintings, they might surely publish their 
latest decision on the notice-board—a 
concession of later years. Are we justified 
in assuming that the information insuffi- 
ciently conveyed in the foot-note has refer- 
ence to the conclusions ingeniously put 
forward by Mr. W. Fred Dickes in The 
Magazine of Art in 1893, in which he assigned 
the panel to Giorgione? In that case it 
might have been added that Mr. Dickes 
identified the portrait as that of Prospero 
Colonna. Again, if the compiler of the 
Catalogue has appropriated the deductions 
of Mr. Herbert Cook, his book on Giorgione 
should have been quoted. 

The ‘Madonna Enthroned, with Saints; 
and the Doge Giovanni Mocenigo in Adora- 
tion,’ which has, ever since its acquisition 
in 1866 been labelled Carpaccio, is now 
assigned to Lazzaro Bastiani. No reason, 
however, for this change of attribution is 
given. We are informed that a “ photo- 
graph of a rare print of this picture” hangs 
in the small Octagon Room. This photo- 
graph, nevertheless, continues to be labelled 
Carpaccio. 

Another new attribution is that of the 
‘Portrait of a Cardinal’ (No. 1048). It 
has recently been altered from the vague 
ascription of-“‘ Italian School, X VI. Century,” 
to ‘“‘ Scipione Pulzone (Gaetano).”’ 

It is often thought that museum catalogues 
are dull reading. The one now under review 
shows plainly that “the faculty of comic 
perception”’ is not lacking at Trafalgar 
Square. Perhaps the best instance of this 
is the statement, now thirty years old, made 
in connexion with Solario’s ‘ Portrait of a 
Venetian Senator’ (No. 923), that “he 
wears no part of his beard.’’ This is, we 
suppose, a peculiar way of saying that he 
is clean shaven! Again, we are told that 
on the back of the ‘ Two Saints’ (No. 707), 
attributed to the German School, and in 
reality by the Bartholomiius Meister, is 
“A Painting of Two Saints, a young man 
holding a chalice with a serpent in it in his 
hand, and a queen with a naked child in her 
arms and a pear in her hands.”’ Obviously, 
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St. John the Evangelist and the Madonna 
and Child ! 

The Index, which is supposed to deal with 
“the names of the masters of the Pictures 
in the National Gallery, Foreign Schools,” 
may prove useful for reference to the autho- 
rities; it is none the less mystifying and 
irritating to the guileless visitor, whose 
interests are rarely considered. It includes 
some twenty pictures (mostly inferior works 
of the Flemish and Dutch Schools) which 
are omitted from the body of the Catalogue, 
and yet are included in the Appendixes, 
where they are starred. With good luck 
and much time the persevering visitor may 
discover, near the end of the book, an 
intimation to the effect that ‘‘ those marked 
with a star have been temporarily removed.” 
With this he will probably be satisfied, 
although no date of removal is given and 
nothing is said as to their present where- 
abouts. It is, perhaps, worth stating that 
No. 920, by Roelandt Savery, and No. 203, 
by Guilliam van Herp, have been “ tem- 
porarily removed > since 1898. A case of 
“permanent loan,” evidently! There is 
no apparent reason why such loans should 
not be starred in the Index as well as in the 
Appendix, and a foot-note supply in each 
ease the facts as to the present place of the 
pictures. The public, having bought the 
Official Catalogue, has surely a right to expect 
the full facts to be accurately stated. The 
titles contained in the Index, Appendixes, 
and the body of the Catalogue are frequently 
at variance. An instance of this is No. 1085, 
which has hitherto been included among 
the unknown pictures of the German School. 
It has, rather late in the day, been given to 
the Flemish School (p. 210) ; this, however, 
does not prevent its parading with its former 
attribution in the Index (p. xix) and in the 
Appendix (p. 708). In the meantime it 
continues to hang with its old label in 
the German Room! How can it there be 
of any practical use to the unsuspecting 
art student ? 

Lippo di Dalmasio’s ‘ Madonna and Child ’ 
is wrongly given as No. 742 under the notice 
of that artist, although in the Index and on 
the frame it is correctly numbered 752. 

Apparently the Trustees or their repre- 
sentatives occasionally lose sight of a picture. 
They seem to be officially unaware that Van 
Dyck’s ‘ Portrait of the Artist’ (No. 877), 
which is fully described on p. 181, and is 
included in the Index and Appendix, has 
ever since March, 1901, been on loan to the 
National Portrait Gallery, and has figured 
in the Catalogue of that institution for over 
three years. Where is No. 225, Pippi’s 
‘The Beatific Vision of the Magdalene,’ 
which still holds its ground in three places 
in the Catalogue ? Also, where are we to 
look for No. 661, “‘ After Raphael,” ‘The 
Madonna di san Sisto,’ which is fully de- 
scribed on p. 534, is given in the Appendix, 
though not starred, and is duly included in 
the Index ? In the Annual Report of 1861 
it was said to have been “ removed during 
the alterations.” Although it measures 
8ft. by 6ft., and could not easily be 
missed, we have not seen it for a very long 
time. 

_ A serious omission from the Catalogue 
is ‘The Portrait of Mr. and Mrs. Edwards,’ 
by Fantin-Latour (No. 1952). It is un- 
fortunate that this picture—one of the very 
few representative French pictures, ancient 
or modern, which the Gallery possesses— 
should be entirely overlooked by the Cata- 
logue. We have heard it suggested that 
this omission is possibly intentional, with a 
view to its probable removal to the National 
Gallery of British Art to join the ‘ Study 
of Flowers’ by the same artist. We find 
it difficult to accept this view, and,in any 





case, the fact that the picture has been at 
Trafalgar Square for two years, was still 
there when the new Catalogue was issued, 
and is to-day described on the notice- 
board, should have ensured its inclusion. 

Domenico Veneziano’s * Madonna ’ 
(No. 1215), which has for two years been 
removed from the Gallery, is fully described 
on p. 160; we were, however, under the 
impression that it had been permanently 
withdrawn from public exhibition because 
the transference of the painting to canvas 
had resulted in a considerable loss to the 
picture. 

A further article will conclude our 
remarks on the state of this Catalogue. 








ARCHAOLOGICAL NOTES. 


Tue ‘ Alte Testament im Lichte des alten 
Orients,’ of Dr. Alfred Jeremias, who is, 
among other things, a Lutheran pastor at 
Leipsic, has received somewhat severe 


criticism at the hands of M. Adolphe Lods | 
| nor translated all the legends. On Dr. 


in the current number of the Revue de 


V Histoire des Religions. Dr. Jeremias, who | 


seems to get a good deal of his Assyriology 


from the views of Dr. Winckler, pats forward | 
the theory that the appearance of the very | 
numerous Babylonian features in the religion | 


of the early Israelites is due not to conscious 
or unconscious borrowing, but to the 
existence all over the East of culture based, 
for the most part, on astrology in its widest 
sense, from which, as from a common source, 
both Babylonians and Hebrews derived their 
beliefs. M. Lods points out the extreme 
unlikelihood that a tribe of nomads, as by 
their own showing the Israelites were, 
ignorant alike of commerce, industry, or 
any of the other features of city life, should 
have preserved this hypothetical culture 
intact, while at the same time observing many 
savage customs which the Babylonians had 
long since laid aside. He therefore concludes 
that Dr. Jeremias’s arguments have a logical 
result directly opposite to that which their 
author would draw from them, and that 
if the abstract and complex culture that he 
supposes ever did exist in the ancient East, 
it was not ‘“‘des bédouins encore plus ou 
moins barbares”’ who would have been 
affected by it. The article is closely 
reasoned and well worth reading. 

In the same review may be found a search- 
ing criticism by M. Jean Réville of two short 
treatises on the ancient religions of the East, 
by Prof. Karl Marti, of Tubingen, and Dr. 
Winckler respectively. The first of these 
sustains the view that the teaching of the 
Prophets is at once the most original and 
the most valuable part of the Hebrew reli- 
gion, and that it was evolved without foreign 
influence among the federation of nomad 
tribe; which afterwards became the Hebrew 
nation. But he thinks that these nomads 
were never in Mesopotamia, and came direct 
from the north of Arabia to settle among a 
friendly population in Canaan, where they 
became, in fact, civilized. Neither in this 
nor in his exalted view of the religion of 
Jehovah does M. Réville agree with him, 
but contends that the distinctive religion 
of the Hebrews must have been born before 
their federation. The other essay, by Dr. 
Winckler, is little more than a restatement— 
with all the tendency to wild and fantastic 
theorizing characteristic of this author—of 
the Pan-Babylonian hypothesis of Dr. 
Jeremias. This is unhesitatingly condemned 
by M. Réville, who points out that Abraham, 
Tsaac, and Jacob are shown to us in the Old 
Testament as chiefs of tribes rather than, as 
Dr. Winckler’s theory would seem to require, 





religious reformers. He al&o goes out of his 
way somewhat to insist that there were 
prophets of Baal as well as prophets of 
Jehovah. 

M. Maspero has this year continued his 
most valuable reviews of Egyptological 
books up to a later date than usual. Among 
others may be noticed his praises of the 
‘Beschreibung der Agyptischen Sammlung 
des Niederlandischen Reichmuseums der 
Altertiimer in Leyden’ of Profs. Holwerda 
and Boeser, and of the ‘ Denkmiler agypt- 
ischer Skulptur’ of the Baron von Bissing. 
He is hardly so enthusiastic with regard to 
Dr. Sethe’s ‘ Beitrage zur Altesten Ge- 
schichte Aegyptens,’ since he (so to speak) 
reserves judgment on most of the hypotheses 
of the brilliant Géttingen professor, remark- 
ing that as the evidence is not sufficient to 
allow of any logical conclusion being drawn 
from them, the hypothesis “for” is no 
stronger than the hypothesis “ against.” As 
for English-speaking Egyptologists, he refers 
very favourably to Mr. Newberry’s book on 
‘Searabs’ (see The Atheneum, No. 4089), 
only regretting that the author has not 
exhausted the collection of the Cairo Museum 


Breasted’s ‘Ancient Records of Egypt,’ 
which we hope to review at length here 
when their publication is complete, he says, 
with great truth, that the author seems to 
have pledged himself to notice no documents 
not already dealt with by German scholars, 
and that if he had paid more attention to 


| the works of Egyptologists of other nation- 


alities, he would have avoided some mistakes. 
Yet on the whole he approves of this very 


| useful publication, and thinks the translations 
| given sufficient. All the above notices are 


to be found in the Revue Critique. 

The annual meeting of the Egypt Explora- 
tion Fund was so far satisfactory that it 
showed that' the Council have succeeded 
for the time in overcoming the difficulties 


| in the way of future exploration. This was 


largely due to the mun‘ficence of an American 
gentleman, who presented them with 1,0002. 
to continue Dr. Naville’s work at Deir el- 
Bahari, and of an anonymous contributor of 
5001. Yet signs were not wanting that 
public interest is falling off, and it certainly 
behoves the Council t» set their house in 
order while there is yet time. There seems 
much reason for the view that, with the extra- 
ordinary increase in the area of cultivable 


‘land in Egypt, the search for antiquities 
| buried in the soil becomes every year more 


difficult, and it is even said that another 
ten years will make it impossible. Hence 
nothing but the steady support of a large 
body of regular subscribers can enable the 
Council to cope with the competition 
springing up on all sides, and such windfalls 
as those just recorded cannot be expected 
to recur every year. It may also be noticed 
that the accounts show that Dr. Naville 
and most of his assistants have for some 
time past been giving their services gratuit- 
ously, and it is exceedingly unlikely that an 
unlimited supply of persons at once so 
skilful and so disinterested will be found in 
the future. The Archeological Report for 
the last season, under the editorship of Mr. 
F. Li. Griffith, is as full and as carefully 
done as usual. Most of the facts mentioned 
in it have already found their way in brief 
into these columns; but it should be noted 
that Mr. Weigall promises a speedy publica- 
tion of his notes on Mr. Garstang’s Nubian 
excavations and the light they throw on the 
so-called “‘ Pan-grave”’ people, which he 
describes as fairly startling. 

M. Salomon Reinach has been entertaining 
the Académie des Inscriptions, of which he 
is secretary, with an “ explanation” of the 
myth of Hippolytus. The name means, 
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according to him, *‘ torn in pieces by horses,” 
and refers to a ritual murder such as we 
find in the stories of Adonis, Orpheus, 
Pentheus, and, in his view, Actzon. He 
thinks that originally the worshippers killed 
a horse, tore it in pieces, ate its flesh raw, 
and then clothed themselves in horseskins 
and called themselves “‘ horses,’ as do some 
of the Red Indians at the present day. The 
purpose was, on the same authority, the 
resurrection of Hippolytus; and he draws 
a parallel between the wailing for Hippolytus 
celebrated annually by the girls of Troezen, 
and the mourning for Adonis of their sisters 
of Byblos. There may be something in the 
theory, but the worst of this sort of explana- 
tion is that it can be fitted to almost any- 
thing, and the wise generally distrust a key 
which will unlock many doors. 

The most important find of the year, from 
the point of view of Christian archzology, 
is undoubtedly that, by Drs. Grenfell and 
Hunt of a vellum leaf containing 45 lines 
of a hitherto unknown Gospel. It describes 
a visit of Jesus to the Temple, and His 
dispute with a Pharisee there on the failure 
of Jesus and His disciples to perform the 
ordinary ritual of purification It not only 
describes these ceremonies at length, but also 
shows a much greater mastery of the Greek 
language than thatdisplayed in theSynoptics, 
and is said to be both picturesque and vigor- 
ous in its phraseology. It is not yet decided 
whether it will be published separately or 
will go into Drs. Grenfell and Hunt’s annual 
volume. It was found at Behnesa. 








Fine-Art Gossip. 


Next Saturday the seventh show of the 
International Society will be opened to the 
| at the New Gallery, and on the Monday 
ollowing the evening reception will take 
place. Mr. Francis Howard has_ been 
elected honorary secretary in succession to 
Mr. T. Stirling Lee. 


At the Baillie Gallery we are invited to view 
next Tuesday an exhibition entitled ‘ Child- 
hood,’ by Mr. L. Leslie Brooke. It will 
remain on view till January 26th. 


Next year we shall put the notice of 
exhibitions in Fine Arts into a calendar 
such as appears under Music of ‘ Perform- 
ances Next Week.’ 


In The Burlington Magazine for January 
London’s four new public buildings—the 
War Office, the Central Criminal Court, the 
Victoria and Albert Museum, and the Science 
School at South Kensington—are discussed 
by Mr. E. Arden Minty, while a short edi- 
torial article calls attention to the artistic 
contrast between our new public works and 
certain large — recently erected by 
private enterprize. Five illustrations, in- 
cluding a photogravure frontispiece, accom- 
= = article by Prof. Holmes on the 
andscape of Harpignies; and a note on 
one of Hokusai’s ‘ Thirty-Six Views of Fuji’ 
is illustrated by a colour print. Mr. Claude 
Phillips claims for Palma Vecchio not only 
the ‘ Faun’ attributed to Correggio in the 
catalogue of the Alte Pinakothek of Munich, 
but o the ‘Tempesta di Mare’ which 
the authorities of the Accademia, Venice, 
ascribe to Paris Bordone and restorers of 
the eighteenth century. Mr. 8. Montagu 
Peartree discusses the al iece ascribed to 
Lucas Moser in the church of St. John, 


Nuremberg, in connexion with his two 
panels in the church of Tiefenbronn, Baden, 
all three pictures being reproduced. Prof. 
Baldwin Brown analyzes the little-read 


technical portion of Vasari’s ‘ Lives of the 


Painters’; Miss Louisa F. Pesel continues 
her studies of embroidery, dealing on this 
occasion with those of the islands in the 
fEgean; and Prof. W. R. Lethaby contri- 
butes a note on the probable Eastern origi 
of knotted ornamentation. The section 
on art in America largely concerns the pro- 
poses gift of their treasures to the city of 

hiladelphia by the well-known collectors 
Mr. John G. Johnson, Mr. William M. 
Elkins, and Mr. P. A. B. Widener. 


THE collections just referred to con- 
sist of about 250 pictures, of which only one 
half are by modern artists. The greater 
part of the old masters are described as 
chefs-d’ceuvre, and among the names of 
the artists we notice Van Eyck, Rogier van 
der Weyden, Memlinc, Teniers, Rubens, 
Van Dyck, Frans Hals, Ruysdael, Hobbema, 
and Rembrandt. Mr. Widener’s collection 
consists of scujpture by artists of the Re- 
naissance period. 

AN interesting discovery has been made 
in the ancient Palace of the Popes at Avignon 
which was for some time utilized as barracks. 
In a room which once served as the bed- 
chamber of the Popes a series of interesting 
mural paintings has been revealed. These 
frescoes appear to date from the fourteenth 
century, and so far are admirably pre- 
served. Only a portion has yet been re- 
covered, but it is hoped to recover the 
whole. 

Ir is announced from Antwerp that the 
birth in Germany of Rubens is now proved 
by a family tree of the painter, which, how- 
ever, is unsigned. This document shows 
that Rubens was born at Cologne, and 
remained there until he was ten ) ears old. 

The Antiquary for January will contain 
among others the following articles: ‘ Wil- 
liam Herbert, Earl of Pembroke: a Sequel 
to the Battle of Danesmoor,’ by Mr. J. G. 
Wood; ‘A Sussex Hill Fort,’ illustrated, 
by Dr- W. Martin; ‘Old Eton College 
Songs, with the Music of some of the Old Airs,’ 
by the Rev. W. C. Green ; ‘ Aspenden Church, 
Herts: a Full and Illustrated Account,’ by 
Mr. W. B. Gerish ; ‘Samuel Butler’s Country,’ 
by Mr. Hubert J. Daniell ; and an illustrated 
note on ‘Inscribed Roman Fibulez,’ by Mr. 
T. Sheppard. 


THE first part of Prince d’Essling’s great 
work, ‘ Les Livres a Fi Vénitiens de la 
Fin du XV* Siécle et du Commencement 


du XVI*,’ is announced for publication in 
March next. The work will be completed 
in four volumes folio, with numerous illus- 
trations, including many in colours. The 
edition is limited to 300 copies at 500 francs 
the set, and subscriptions will be taken only 
for the set. The work promises to be of a 
monumental character—one of the most 
sumptuous of its kind ever produced. » ‘> ' 











MUSIC 
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“MUSIC AND MUSICIANS. 


The Music of the Masters, edited by Wakeling 
: Beethoven, by Ernest Walker; 

Wagner, by Ernest Newman; Tchai- 
kovski, by E. Markham Lee. (Philip 
Msi © 

Living Masters of Music, editediby Rosa 
Newmarch: Giacomo Puccini, by Wake- 
ling Dry ; Theodor Leschetizky, by Annette 
Hullah. (John Lane.) 

The Master Musicians, edited by Frederick 
Crowest: Tchatkovsky, by Edwin Evans. 
(Dent & Co.) 


Tue author of the first volume has 
written a thoughtful little book on 








Beethoven’s music. There are, how- 
ever, just one or two points concerning: 
which a word is n With refer- 
ence to the famous premature horn entry 
of the theme in the ‘ Eroica,’ we read that 
“the passage has been called absurd and 
actually altered by men as great as Wagner 
and Berlioz.” Berlioz did consider that. 
passage absurd, but from what he says in 
‘ A travers Chants ’ we much doubt whether: 
he ever altered it. As to Wagner, when 
rehearsing the work in London in 1855 he 
found that the passage had been altered, 
and restored the original text. It is difficult 
to understand why our author, speaking on 
the vexed question of programme music, 
describes Beethoven’s well-known remark 
to Neate as cryptic ; he even doubts whether 
the composer meant it seriously. Two 
‘unintentional slips” of the composer’s. 
pen in the ‘Choral’ Symphony are pointed 
out; the first one mentioned on p. 175, 
however, we cannot regard in that light. 

Mr. Newman’s book is written for the 
— man whose interest is primarily in 

agner as & musical dramatist.” The 
author considers, indeed, that “a work of 
art has to stand or fall by the amount of art 
there is in it, irrespective of what social or 
moral lesson can be drawn from it.”” Wagner’s. 
operas and music-dramas are certainly suffi- 
ciently great and strong to excite interest 
merely as works of art; but to know what 
he tried to express by them surely adds 
to that interest. Mr. Newman truly remarks 
that in his operas from ‘ Rienzi’ to The 
Ring’ we find “just Wagner himself” ; 
hence to study their inner meaning must 
help us to understand both the man and: 
his music. In this small book, at any rate, 
our author has merely described the plots of 
the various works with a few musical illus- 
trations and comments; and all this he has 
done in a clear, terse style, avoiding technical 
jargon. 

In the two Tschaikowsky books there is 
not much that is new. They are, however, 
both good, and the criticisms on the various 
works are reasonable. The one by Mr. 
Markham Lee deals exclusively with the 
music; and the account of the composer’s 
operas, the least known of his works in Eng- 
land, shows that, with one or two exceptions, 
they would probably only meet with a 
succés d’estime. Mr. Evans devotes the 
first portion of his book to the composer as. 
man, the material being, of course, drawn 
from Modest Tschaikowsky’s comprehensive 
life of his brother. In speaking of the operas 
Mr. Evans makes a good suggestion, viz., 
that as detached scenes from ‘ Mazeppa’ 
and ‘Joan of Arc’ have been successfully 
given by Mr. Wood at the Promenade Con- 
certs, some of the best scenes in those works 
ought to be performed in the concert-room ; 
for, like Mr. Lee, Mr. Evans sees no prospect 
of their being produced here on the stage. 
Mr. Evans also refers to Nicholas Rubin- 
stein’s harsh judgment of the Pianoforte Con- 
certo in B flat minor, as ‘“‘ worthless and 
absolutely unplayable,” and considers that 
judgment “absolutely incomprehensible.” 
But, as Mr. Lee remarks, we now hear that 
work with “the awkward and unsuitable 
passages of the original form” afterwards 
modified by the com r, who no doubt 
felt that the Rubinstein’s criticism, if harsh, 
was not altogether unjust. 

Giacomo Puccini is at the present day the 
most successful IJtalian onungeeet for the 
stage. To write the life of a “ living master”’ 
is no easy matter. We are too near him to 
sum up his art-work; and as, in all pro- 
bability, it is far from complete, so at t 
our judgment can only be partial. Puccini 
is @ composer yo enough and strong. 
enough to outrival his previous efforts. 
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The accounts of earlier, and in London un- 
known operas, ‘Le Villi’ and ‘ Edgar,’ 
naturally form attractive reading. Mr. 
Dry makes a few remarks on each opera, and 
occasionally quotes Be pen expressed by 
other critics. Perso intercourse with the 
composer has enabled the writer to give 

oint and life to his narration of certain 
events in the life of Puccini. 

Theodor Leschetizky is another famous 
name, and Miss Annette Hullah’s account of 
him will be eagerly read by all students of the 
pianoforte, in the hope of learning the secret 
of his great success as & teacher. Testhattalcy 
‘Methods’ have been published, but in this 
took we are told that Leschetizky has no 
method; what suits one pupil will not suit 
another. The secret of the man is in himself 
—in his knowledge, experience, enthusiasm, 
and in the particular study he makes of the 
character and natural ability of each pupil 
who comes to him. The book, however, 
contains much that is useful and interesting, 
and it is well worth the attention of all who 
play the pianoforte. 


Musical Reminiscences and Impressions. 
By John Francis Barnett. (Hodder & 
Stoughton.)—The author of this book is 
the nephew of John Barnett, whose opera 
‘The Mountain Sylph,’ though written 
over eighty years ago, is not entirely for- 
gotten. His nephew has composed various 
works, among which ‘ The Ancient Mariner ’ 
and ‘ Paradise and the Peri ’—produced at 
the Birmingham Festivals of 1867 and 1870, 
and since performed by many choral societies 
—are the most notable. Mr. Barnett won 
the King’s Scholarship at the Royal Academy 
of Music, and made his début at the New Phil- 
harmonic in 1853, playing Mendelssohn’s 
p minor Concerto under the direction of 
Spohr. The names of the two composers 
gives one a fair idea of the musical atmo- 
sphere of those days. But young Barnett 
went to Leipsic, where Arthur Sullivan, 
Welter Bache, Carl Rosa, and also Grieg 
were his fellow-students. There he heard 
Liszt, Madame Schumann, and Joachim, 
and his views concerning his art must have 
been enlarged. An interesting account is 
given of a meeting with Jansa the violinist, 
Lady Hallé’s first teacher. He resided for 
a long time in Vienna, and is said to have 
taken part in Beethoven’s quartets when 
they were tried over at the composer’s house. 
Our author mentions a failure of memory 
which happened to him—fortunately at 
rehearsal—while playing a concerto; also 
an occasion when a similar thing happened 
to Von Biilow, whose memory was really 
prodigious. Probably most musicians will 
agree that playing without book “‘ should not 
be attempted in ensemble music.” In 1883 
Schubert’s Symphony in £ was produced at 
the Crystal Palace under Sir (then Mr.) 
August Manns. The composer left only a 
sketch, but the task of completing it was 
assigned to Mr. Barnett by the late Sir 
George Grove; and he now gives some 
interesting details concerning his achieve- 
ment of this very delicate piece of work. 

Mr. Barnett’s art-career has extended over 
half a century, and the contents of his chatty 
book show that he has come into contact 
with many celebrated composers, singers, 
and instrumentalists. 


The Indebtedness of Handel to Works of 
other Composers. By Sedley Taylor. (Cam- 
bridge, University Press. }—Handel’s borrow- 
ings have been the subject of comment and 
discussion from the days of Burney. Samuel 
Wesley declared that the composer estab- 
lished “a utation wholly constituted 
upon the spoils of the Continent”; Dr. 
Crotch in one of his Oxford lectures named 
many of the composers whom Handel 





despoiled, and in his organ arrangements of 
choruses by Handel, pointed directly to 
sources whence the composer borrowed. 
Then the late Dr. Chrysander published 
various works showing how largely Handel 
was indebted to other composers. Prof. 
Prout, too, while examini one of the 
Handel autograph books in ,the Fitzwilliam 
Museum, Cambridge, containing sketches 
and entries of various kinds, found the clue 
to a work by Graun from which Handel made 
extensive borrowings. To tell of all the 
men who have exposed the “grand old 
robber,” as the composer was once named 
by Prof. Prout, would need much space. In 
the book before us Mr. Sedley Taylor has 
selected the most notable of Handel’s 
pilferings, and as they are placed im- 
mediately under the original sources, 
students are enabled to see their nature and 
extent. Great is the convenience of such a 
method, for some of the sources are not 
easily accessible, and in the case of Graun 
mentioned above the music has never been 
published. 

So far as is known, the use Handel made 
of other composers is unique, and it has 
always remained a mystery why a com- 
ee who evidently had a ready pen should 

ave adopted such a method. Some have 
exonerated him from blame because he 
adorned all he touched. In many cases this 
is no doubt true, but in others he copied 
almost note for note; while except for 
mere changes in values, such as four quavers 
in place of a minim to fit the words, the 
borrowing of a Kerll canzona was strictly 
literal. The two are, of course, given in Mr. 
Taylor’s book. Our author, by the way, 
complains that Hawkins’s version of that 
canzona is inaccurate. But Mr. Taylor’s 
version is not free from error. We will 
mention only one passage—bars 3 and 4 
after the double bar. Here the tenor part 
in the second bar is left out, and therefore 
the notes of that part in the first bar get 
mixed up with the alto entry of the theme 
in the second. Handel knew his Kerll 
better; his version of those two bars is 
correct. 








Musical Gossip. 


‘GUNLOD,’ an opera which Peter Cor- 
nelius left unfinished, was completed by 
Lassen, performed some years ago at Weimar, 
but most unfavourably criticized. A new 
version of the work by Waldemar v. Baussern 
was produced on the 15th inst. at Cologne, 
and, it is said, with marked success. 


RicHarD Srravss’s latest work is a setting 
of Klopstock’s ‘ Bardengesang’ for three 
choirs and two orchestras, and it is to be 
performed in February by the Dresden 
Lehrergesangverein under the direction of 
Friedrich Brandes. 


. Le Ménestrel of the 23rd inst. states that 
Mascagni has expressed the wish, by tele- 
gram to Signor Sonzogno, to set to music 
the libretto ‘“‘ La Festa del Grano ” of Signor 
Fausto Salvatori, which recently won the 
prize of 1,0001. 


THe Norwegian composer Schelderup has 
written some incidental music to ‘ Brand,’ 
which was recently performed at Diisseldorf. 








PERFORMANCES NEXT WEEK. 


Sunday Society Concert, 3.30, Queen's Hall. 
ina Concert, 7, Queen's Hall. 

New Year Concert, 3, Queen's Hall. 

Royal Choral Society, 8, Albert Hall. 





DRAMA 


ee 


THE WESTMINSTER PLAY. 


THIS year, as every one knows, the play 
chosen was the ‘ Phormio’ of Terence. It 
is adapted as few plays are to the purposes 
of a school performance; and all the actors 
being word-perfect, a more complete and 
scholarly representation could hardly be 
wished for by the most critical spectator. 
The play itself has a somewhat complicated 
plot, but, as compensation, it affords more 
than the usual number of parts of primary 
importance in the story. The two old men, 
the two young men, Geta, Phormio, and 
Nausistrata—each of these has a great deal 
to do and say. Each was represented with 
a careful appreciation of the part played 
by the character in the total life of the drama. 
The traditional English method of pronuncia- 
tion was adhered to, but one noticed with 
much pleasure that there was no carelessness 
of elocution on that account. Much might 
be said as to the different levels of dramatic 
merit attained by the actors. Some cha- 
racters “‘lend themselves” more freely to 
the dramatic result than others. Except, 
perhaps, in Nausistrata, the play demands 
consistent and conscientious acting rather 
than brilliancy. It was the best feature of 
the play this year that such characters as 
Demipho and Chremes—the old men who 
might easily be dwarfed into mere foils for 
the other characters—were by care and 
thoroughness made to appear as the author 
clearly intended that they should—as cha- 
racters which do not merely help the story 
on, but also add an interest that enriches 
without encumbering the whole. The same 
may be said, though in lesser degree, of 
the “young men” parts, Antipho and 
Phedria. These were acted with restraint 
by Mr. Mason and Mr. Williams, both of 
whom pronounced their words nicely and 
without exaggeration—a great matter when 
representing characters of a somewhat 
milky type. The three lawyers who give 
such cold comfort to Demipho by their 
evasive and conflicting answers to his 
questions are in the unhappy position of 
having to make their mark in a very short 
time, and this accounts for a certain exagge- 
ration, especially on the part of Crito. It 
must be said of these old characters, how- 
ever, that, difficult as it is for the best of 
mature actors to counterfeit the gestures 
and deportment of the aged, and doubly 
difficult as it must be for schoolboys, there 
were no noticeable lapses in this respect. 
Occasionally Demipho would walk more 
firmly than he should or turn more suddenly 
than might have been expected; but this 
much might be said of some experienced 
players at our theatres. Several of the 
most amusing parts of the play are, of 
course, in the hands of Geta and Phormio. 
As Geta, Mr. Macklin was excellent. All 
the humorous asides and repartees were 
made the most of. This must have been 
exceptionally difficult in view of the a 
plause with which they were invariably 
received; but Geta was good-humoured 
throughout, and was not to be daunted in 
his jests by an audience that was eager to 
show how fully they were understood. 
Phormio—the “ parasite” whose trickery 
gains the day and goes almost unreproached 
— was in equally capable 5 ; 
Waterfield was easy and “ de’il ma’ care” 
to perfection. He gave his part the in- 
souciance it required, and brought about 
the undoing of Chremes in the best style of 
knavery. 

We have left the two women’s parts to 





the last They naturally 

attention, and the actors of Sophrona and 
Nausistrata—the old nurse and the injured 
wife of Chremes—far outstripped our expecta- 
tions. Mr. Benvenisti had undoubtedly 
the best part, and he made the most of it. 
Hearing the scuffle between Demipho, 
Chremes, and Phormio outside her house, 
she comes upon the stage, and is told by 
Phormio of that other wife at Lemnos. 
Thereafter there is to be no peace for 
Chremes! Mr. Benvenisti was so pointed 
and ingenious in his shrill denunciation that 
the play ended with roars of laughter. 

We have no space to commend the ad- 
mirable Prologus, whose speech recounted 
the merits of the school and the fame of 
some of its scholars who have recently died. 
The Epilogue dealt largely in puns and 
modern allusions of a witty character. The 
so-called ‘‘ suffragettes,” the canned-meat 
scandal, Chinese labour, and other matters— 
not even the Poplar Guardians were omitted 
—came in for their meed of jests—jests 
which were. in Latin, the result of almost 
diabolical ingenuity. The whole perform- 
ance was one of which even a great school 
might justly be proud. 








Bramatic Gossip. 


Curistmas week, long the busiest of the 
year, has gradually become dedicated to 
entertainments belonging to the season, and 
Boxing Day this year witnesses the produc- 
tion of no novelty except pantomimes, of 
which, so far as the West End is concerned, 

Lane has a virtual monopoly. At 
the outlying suburban and country theatres 
pantomime of the conventional kind holds 
sway, without any attempt at novelty 
of treatment or change of theme. To 
avoid collison with this popular form 
of entertainment the production at His 
Majesty’s of ‘Antony and Cleopatra,’ the 
solitary dramatic event of the expiring year, 
was deferred till Thursday. 


Or a Drury Lane pantomime—that is, 
of the burlesque introduction which has 
ended by monopolizing the name—it may 
be said, in the words of Alphonse Karr, 
“* Plus ga change, plus c’est la méme chose.” 
Whatever the subject, it remains a vehicle 
for modern song, quip, and allusion, for 
scenic splendour, and for a lavish display 
of female charms. As regards decorative 
beauty the new Drury Lane annual is all 
that can be desired: the dresses of Signor 
Cornelli are ravishing ; the scenes by Messrs. 
Emden, Bruce Smith, and McCleery are 
models in their way ; and the whole will in 
time be fairly amusing. Some attempt at 
adhering to the original legend is made. 
Sindbad is carried by the Orc to the Valley of 
Diamonds, but is followed there by his wife, 
who poses as the Empress of the Sahara, 
and by his daughter Ruby: he suffers 
torment from the Old Man of the Sea, and is 
made the sport of monsters of the ocean and 
the desert. Meanwhile we hear much about 
motor-cars, and more about suffragettes. 
To appreciate the humour of the songs 
requires a familiarity with the music-halls 
which is apparently a common possession. 
Instead of the transformation scene, once a 
familiar feature in similar productions, the 
opening ends with a scene of a durbar, in- 
troducing some marvellous artificial ele- 
phants. In no respect is the piece distin- 
guishable from its predecessors, and it may 
hope for a vogue such as they enjoyed. 


In order to permit of the reappearance at 
the New Theatre of Mr. mes Mrs. Fred 
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erry in ‘Dorothy o’ the Hall,’ ‘ Amasis’ 
pmaels Pasallgr ery Los yh wey ear be trans-: 
ferred from that > t6-the Criteriqn. 3 
‘Lirrtzz Rep Ripme Hoop,’ by Mr. 
Newman Maurice, was presented 


Theatre on Wednesday afternoon, i 
oy Archbutt being Red Ridi Hood, 
. Gu 


y Williams the Wolf, and Miss Lily 


Harold,-Robin Hood. 


‘Tue Execrric Man’ was transferred, 
with the origi cast, to the Shaftesbury 
‘Theatre on Wednesday afternoon. Arrange- 
ments are in progress for the production in 
Berlin of a German version, the hero of which 
will be played by Herr Bozenhard. 


M. Gaston MAYER’s French, season at the 
Royalty will begin on January 2Ist with 
the production of ‘ Le Marquis de Priola’ of 
M. Emile Henri Lavedan, the principal parts 
—. played by M. Le Bargy and Madame 

orziat. 


Mr. GrorcE ALEXANDER has secured a 
new play by Mr. J. B. Fagan, the author of 


‘the Adelphi piece ‘ The Prayer of the Sword.’ 


WHEN, on Saturday next, ‘ The Bondman’ 
of Mr. Hall Caine is transferred to the 
Adelphi Theatre, Miss Lily Hall Caine will 
succeed Mrs. Patrick Campbell as Greeba, 
and Mr. Walter Hampden, Mr. Alexander 
as Michael. In other respects the cast will 
be the same with which it was originally 
produced. 


Mr. ARTHUR BOURCHIER will give during 
the approaching year further afternoon 
presentations at the Garrick of ‘ Macbeth,’ 
with himself as Macbeth and Miss Violet 
Vanbrugh as Lady Macbeth. 


Mr. H. B. Irvine has played in Chicago 
his father’s great part of Matthias in ‘ The 
Bells.’ Miss Dorothea Baird was Annette. 


Mr. anp Mrs. KEenpDAL have secured from 
Miss Winifred Dolan a new comedy in three 
acts, which in February next they will pro- 
duce at Brighton. 


A PROPOSAL is afoot to bring over in April 
for one week Dr. Otto Brahm and the 
company of the Lessing Theater, one of the 
best of the German companies. 


Waar is called ‘‘a star Harlequinade ” 
was introduced on the 22nd inst. into ‘ The 
Belle of Mayfair’ at the Vaudeville. In 
this Miss Billie Burke was Columbine; Mr. 
Farren Soutar, Harlequin; Mr. Sam Walsh, 
Pantaloon; and Mr. Arthur Williams, 
Clown. In addition to these well-known 
characters Mr. Charles Angelo appeared as a 
Swell, Mr. Courtice Pounds as a Policeman, 
Miss Louie Pounds as a Fairy Princess, and 
Miss Camille Clifford as a Pompadour. 


THE new number of the Rivista delle 
Biblioteche (August-October), issued this 
week, gives an interesting and exhaustive 
bibliography of Moliére in Italian, compiled 
by Dr. Cesare Levi, and covering eleven 
double-column pages. The earliest and 
most complete edition of Mboliére in 
Italian is that of Nicola di Castelli, printed 
in four volumes at Leipsic in 1698. The 
next complete translation was that of 
Gaspare Gozzi, Venice, 1756-7, also in four 
volumes. Dr. Levi enumerates 31 plays by 
Moliére which have been translated and 
published, either in separate form or in 
collected editions, the earliest of these being 
apparently Leoni’s version of ‘ Le Médecin 
Volant’ (‘Trufaldino, Medico Volante’), 
printed at Bologna in 1668. The appear- 
ance of this play at the head of Dr. Levi’s 
list is rather remarkable, for the French 
version was one of “deux piéces inédites ” 
of  iaeaae published by Desoer, Paris, in 
1819. 


at T "s , 
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“ PETTITOES.” 


I po not wonder that this singular word 


is said, in ‘N.E.D.,’ to be of uncertain origin ; 
yet Dr. Murray practically gives the whole 
story in an excellent note. All that I do 
is to supply the references to Palsgrave and 
Godefroy. 

The original phrase is the Old French 
petite oe, or petite oie, the giblets of a goose, 
quoted by Godefroy (Supplement, s.v. oe) 
from Rabelais, bk. iii. 9. This phrase was 
loosely and figuratively used, and could 
even mean “ accessories” generally. The 
modern form is petite oie. 

But it was also used as one word, and 
even in the plural, with a final s. Thus. 
Palsgrave has: ‘Garbage of a foule, 
petitoye.’ And Cotgrave has: “ Petitose 
[t.e. petitoes], the garbage of fowle, an old 
word.” As it was a general word for 
“‘ garbage,” it was in England applied to 
the pig, but at first (as Dr> Murray so well 
points out) included “the heart, liver, 
lungs, &c., not only of the pig, but of calves, 
sheep, and other anvmals.” At last a popular 
etymology derived it from toes, and restricted 
it to “pig’s trotters.” Cf. “giblets and 
petitoes,”” Beaumont, ‘ Woman Hater,’ Act I. 
se. ii. 

Finally, s.v. oye, Cotgrave expressly says : 
* La petite oye, the giblets of a goose; also, 
the belly, and inwards or intralls [sic], of 
other edible creatures.” A pig is such; 
and the whole story gives an admirable 
lesson in semantics. Water W. SKEAT. 








‘NATIVE RACES OF AUSTRALIA.’ 


Nortxine could be more foreign to my 
mind than to make an insinuation that Mr. 
Thomas has “a leaning towards inexact- 
ness,’’ revealing itself in a lack of foot-notes. 
On the contrary,.his exactness offers, at pre- 
sent, the best hope for a more distinct and 
scientific knowledge of the problems of 
Australian anthropology. My quarrel is 
with ‘“‘ the general reader,” whose dread of 
foot-notes is passionate and notorious. 

THE REVIEWER. 








To CORRESPONDENTS.—B. H. B.—R. L. N. J.—H. B. B. 
—W. H. H.—N. W. T.—Received. 

C. A. M.1F.—W. R.—Many thanks. 

No notice can be taken of anonymous communications. 

WE cannot undertake to reply to inquiries concerning the 
appearances of reviews of books. 

edo not undertake to give the value of books, china,. 

pictures, &c. 
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BRADSHAW’S GUIDE. 


SPECIAL 


EDITION. 


TWO SHILLINGS NET. 


Printed ae Superior Paper, bound in Scarlet Cloth, and with additional Maps illustrating the Districts: 
covered by the principal Railway Companies. 


Also SPECIAL TABLES dealing with the following Places :— 


LONDON. EDINBURGH. 
BIRMINGHAM. GLASGOW. 
BRADFORD. HULL. 
BRISTOL. LEEDS. 


LEICESTER. NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE. 
LIVERPOOL. .: NOTTINGHAM. 
MANCHESTER. SHEFFIELD. 


These Tables indicate the Routes to and from some of the Chief Towns in the Kingdom, with Single, 
Return, and Week-end Fares, Distances, Shortest Time of Journey, and Quickest Train. 


Also List of Towns having more than one Station, with distances apart. 





Orders may be sent through any Bookseller and Station Bookstall, or to 


HENRY BLACKLOC 


K & CO, LIMITED 


(Proprietors and Publishers of Bradshaw’s Guides), 
BRADSHAW HOUSE, SURREY STREET, STRAND, LONDON, W.C.; 


AND ALBERT SQUARE, MANCHESTER. 





“Invaluable to all concerned in the promotion, construction, or | 
administration of railways, both at home and abroad.”—Telegraph. 


1905. FIFTY-SEVENTH EDITION. Post free, 12s. 


BRADSHAW’S 
RAILWAY MANUAL 


(RAILWAYS, CANALS, AND CARRIAGE AND WAGON 
COMPANIES), 


SHAREHOLDERS GUIDE AND DIRECTORY | 





or | 
Railway Officials and Manufacturers of Railway Supplies. | 


Affords full and reliable information respecting the history and | 
financial position of Railways in all parts of the World. It gives, 
briefly, the past history and present condition of every line open in 
the United Kingdom, and other sections dealing with Waterways and | 
Carriage and Wagon Companies are also added. 

FIFTY YEARS’ RAILWAY STATISTICS. 

One of the leading features is the introduction of statistics | 
showing the revenue and expenditure of each of the principal Railway | 
Companies over a period of fifty years. 


BRADSHAW HOUSE, SURREY STREET, STRAND, W.C.; 


| 
| 
| 
650 pp. with numerous Maps, | 
AND AT MANCHESTER. | 


“There seem to be no particulars concerning our navigable 
| canals and rivers that have not been brought togethersin the book.” 
Westminster Gazette. 


BRADSHAW’S CANALS AND 
NAVIGABLE RIVERS 
OF ENGLAND AND WALES: 


A Handbook of Inland Navigation for Manufacturers, 
Merchants, Traders, and others. 
Compiled, after a Personal Survey of the Whole of the Waterways, 
BY 


| HENRY RODOLPH DE SALIS, Assoc.M.Inst.C.E.. 


Director, FELLOWS, MORTON & CLAYTON, Lrp., Canal Carriers. 





Gives in a succinct form full information as to the- 
advantages and possibilities of inland navigation, and’ 


| contains all information, other than financial, neces- 


sary to owners of waterside premises, business houses, 
and others who for business or political reasons are 
interested in the subject. 

The contents have been arranged by the author 
after an inspection of the whole of the waterwa 
amounting to a mileage travelled of over 14,000 due 

400 pp. royal 8vo, bound in cloth, with Map, 
post free, ONE GUINEA net, from 
BRADSHAW HOUSE, SURREY STREET, STRAND, WC. ; 
AND ALBERT SQUARE, MANCHESTER. 
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MR. JOHN LONG’S NEW BOOKS.” 
Mr. JOHN LONG has much pleasure in announcinig that he has now commenced the publication of his New Year Novels. . 
The following are the first eighteen :— 
SIX SHILLINGS EACH. 
“THE WORLD AND DELIA. By Curtis Yorke, Author of ‘ The Girl in Grey,’ &. 
“THE DUST OF. CONFLICT. By Haroip Binptoss, Author of ‘ The Cattle Baron’s Daughter,’ &c. 
THE LUCK OF THE LEURA. By Mrs. Campse.. Praep, Author of ‘The Other Mrs. Jacobs,’ &c. 
“THE YOKE. By Huserr Waxes, Author of that daring novel ‘ Mr. and Mrs. Villiers.’ 
. By James Biytu, Author of ‘ Juicy Joe,’ &c. 
“THE HOUSE IN THE CRESCENT. By Ave.ine Serceant, Author of ‘ An Independent Maiden,’ &e. 
’ A BEGGAR ON HORSEBACK. By S. R. Keigur.ey, Author of ‘ Barnaby’s Bridal,’ &c. 
“THE GIRLS OF INVERBARNS. By Saran Tytter, Author of ‘ The Bracebridges,’ &c. 
“THE STAIN ON THE SHIELD. By Mrs. Darent Harrison, Author of ‘ Master Passions.’ 
"FROM THE FAND OF THE HUNTER. By L. T. Means, Author of ‘ The Heart of Helen,’ &. 
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